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EANING disconsolately against the 
window, Grace Phillips drummed 
impatiently on the sill. The 

strong east wind blew the rain in 
gusts against the screen, and the 
branches of the apple trees and the 
maples in the yard tossed back and 
forth. Grace turned impetuously to 
her grandmother, who was seated by 
the table, sewing. 

“Of all the mean luck, grandma!” 
she exclaimed. “To have it pour like 
this the day before I leave for home! 
We had our boating party all ar- 
ranged, and now this beastly old day 
turns everything upside down.” 

She sat down dejectedly in a rock- 
ing-chair and tapped her feet rest- 
lessly on the floor as she watched her 
grandmother’s needle darting in and 
out of the gingham. The old banjo 
clock ticked from its place on the 
wall. A crackling wood fire shed fitful 
lights on the whatnot in the corner 
and on the glass-incased flowers on 
the table. The atmosphere of the 
whole home was of old-fashioned 
cheer and order, but it failed to-day 
to allay Grace’s troubled spirits. 

“Well, deary, it is too bad,” ac- 
knowledged Mrs. Webb, “but think 
of the glorious six weeks you have 
had here! And it has been so lovely 
to have you, Grace,” she continued, 
smiling warmly at. her pretty 
eighteen -year-old granddaughter. 
“Why, only last night your grandpa 
said to me, ‘What will we do without 
Grace when she’s gone! She makes 
me think more and more of her mother 
every day!’ Then we began to talk 
about your mother and her brothers 
and sisters, and we lived over again 
all the happy years and the memorable 
little incidents of their lives until we 
just couldn’t talk about it any more! 
I think you’ve had a pretty good time 
yourself, deary; but, even if you 
haven’t, just think of the happiness 
you’ve given us!” 

Grace jumped from her chair and 
threw her arms round her little grand- 
mother’s neck. “You are such a dear!” 
she cried, hugging Mrs. Webb tightly. 
“I’ve had a wonderful time, and I 
surely ought not to complain, but, dear 
me, here I go back to a hot inland 
town, minus the sea, minus the deli- 
cious smelly pines, minus the miles of 
shore drives and minus you. I hate to 
think that it is all over.” 

“Well, Grace dear,” said Mrs. Webb, 
“T’m sorry ; but another year will bring 
another summer.” She folded her work 
neatly and laid it on the corner of the 
table with the workbasket carefully 
beside it. “You set the table, dear. We 
have cottage pudding for dessert.” Mrs. 
Webb hurried out to the kitchen. Grace 
smoothed into place the linen cloth and 
put the knives and forks and napkins 
on the table. Absent-mindedly she 
added the salt and pepper shakers, 
pausing every once in a while to look 
out at the storm. 

“T do believe, dear grandma, that it 
is clearing a little!” she exclaimed, 
pressing her face anxiously against the 
pane. “Hurrah and thank goodness! 
It truly is getting lighter, isn’t it, 
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grandpa?” she called as the 
door opened and Mr. Webb 
came in, stamping the wet 
from his feet. 

Mrs. Webb smiled as the girl 
came dancing out from the 
dining room and kissed her 
grandfather. 

“Well, Grace, I don’t know 
about that,” he answered, 
laughing. “Maybe it doesn’t 
rain quite so much just at this 
very minute, but it’s still 
pretty damp underfoot.” 

“She’s disappointed because she can’t go on 
that motor-boat picnic,” explained Mrs. Webb. 

All during the meal Grace’s eyes turned 
involuntarily toward the windows. “Yes,” she 
thought, “it’s stopping. If I can’t go out in 
the boat I'll do something else. I surely can 
take a good long walk, anyway.” 

As they rose from the table her grandfather 
patted her shoulder. “It’s too bad, pet. I’m 
sorry it is such poor weather for your last day 
here. If I had my way you’d have sunny skies 
all the time. But all good things have to end. 
When you are as old as I am you'll know it 
for sure,” he added. “But, although I’m sorry 
for your disappointment, I must admit that 
your grandma and I are rather glad, for the 
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sea has been pretty rough for 
several days.” 

“T think I'll walk down to 
the beach,” Grace told her 
grandmother as she helped her 
with the dishes. “It will be my 
last glimpse of old ocean, and 
I'd better make the most of 
Si 

“But you won’t go in, 
deary ?” asked Mrs. Webb anx- 
iously. 

. “Oh, perhaps,” answered 
Grace carelessly. 

“You shouldn’t, dear.” Mrs. Webb shook 
her head decidedly. “Now, don’t do it,” she 
begged; “it won’t be safe; there will be a 
high sea running, and you don’t know how 
treacherous it can be. Remember, you are 
used to calm little inland lakes and streams.” 

“Don’t you worry about me, grandma,” 
Grace called gayly as she went down the steps 
and out through the gate to the sidewalk. 

“I do hope that child won’t do anything 
rash,” thought Mrs. Webb as she watched 
Grace go down the village street and turn 
toward the sea road. “Her mother had just 
the same adventurous spirit, though, and 
always seemed to pull through all right.” 

Grace swung along exultingly. She was tall 


and strong and athletic ; on her cheeks 
there was the bloom of sturdy health 
that betokens outdoor life. A heavy 
driving mist came straight in from 
the sea and stung her face. She 
breathed it deeply and laughed aloud 
as she tasted the salty coating on her 
lips. “Oh, but it’s good to be alive!” 
she thought. 

She could hear the constant wail- 
ing shriek of a distant foghorn, and 
far away were heavy impenetrable 
banks of fog hanging low. 

“Well, of all things! Do you sup- 
pose that girl of Webb’s is going 
down to the beach a day like this?” 
ejaculated one old villager to another. 

“Reckon she is,” replied his com- 
panion. 

“Well, her mother before her was 
the same kind, always swimming or 
skating or trotting round some way. 
But if that girl tries anything smart 
to-day, with the water the way it is, 
she’ll never walk down this street 
again. You mark my words.” 

As Grace rounded the fringe of 
beach-cherry trees that marked the 
beginning of the sands she could see 
the white foam that the breakers 
tossed high into the air. The wind 
whistled in her ears, and the big raft 
anchored out a few hundred yards 
from shore careened madly up and 


own. 

Grace laughed and ducked her 
head into the gale and ran down 
across the shining hard-packed sand. 
The wind took her breath away and 
twisted her skirts round her legs and 
flecked her hair with mist; but she 
thrust her hands deep into the 
pockets of her sweater and plunged 

across the length of the wet, hard 
shore. 

The beach was a shallow crescent 
guarded at both ends by high rocky 
cliffs now wreathed in foam; at the 
back it was banked by the rows of 
bathhouses and the higher line of pine 
and locust trees on the piled dunes. 
The sky was leaden and overcast, but 
far above her Grace saw sea gulls dip- 
ping and swooping and sailing. There 
was not a soul in sight. As far as her 
eye could reach the place was abso- 
lutely deserted. Great thunderous waves 
swept in from the open sea and broke 
in swirling masses all along the shore. 
Far in the distance on the edge of the 
foggy horizon a streak of smoky black 
and the occasional glimpse of the out- 
lines of a steamer showed her the Port- 
land boat weathering the storm. 

“To think that I have to leave all 
this!” she thought. 

She stumbled over one of the long, 
heavy cork-supported ropes that ex- 
tended from the two ends of the big 
raft to great beams sunk in the sand. 

“How wonderful it looks out there!” 
she exclaimed aloud. In a minute she 
laughed gayly. “I'll do it! I'll do it!” 
Then she turned and ran up toward 
one of the bathhouses and unlocked 
the door. 

“Heavens!” she sputtered as she 
pulled on the damp, clammy tights 
and slipped quickly into the little silk 
overdress. “How horrible it feels!” 
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She locked the door, replaced the key in its 
hiding place and, pulling the gay bright red 
cap over her hair, ran down to the water. 

“Br-r-r-h!” She shivered as she waded out 
into the surf. Little eddies whirled round her 
knees and beat more and more violently 
against her as she went in deeper. She gasped 
as a big comber dashed over her and knocked 
her down. 

“If I can only get beyond the breakers I 
can easily cide those waves,” she thought con- 
fidently. “I’ve been in much higher seas.” 

Another wave and then another swept over 
her, but she struck out with firm, even strokes 
toward the raft. On and on she went, but 
after a while she found that she was making 
no progress. The dizzying undertow was 
whirling her round and round. 

She decided to swim to one of the ropes 
that the bobbing corks kept more or less near 
the surface; but a big wave seized her and 
turned her completely over. With an uncertain 
gasp she tried again for the rope, but again 
the same thing happened, and with a start 
she realized that she was in a dangerous posi- 
tion. With increasing terror and by almost 
superhuman efforts she reached the line and 
seized it tightly. 

“T’'ll rest for a minute and then go back to 
shore,” she thought as she panted for breath. 
But to her consternation the shore looked 
dreadfully far away; the raft seemed much 
the nearer. She would go to it and rest. 

Time and time again she feared that she 
would be torn from the rope. Her arms 
seemed almost to pull from their sockets. 
Wave after wave of apparently mountain 
height broke over her. Another cork and an- 
other went by as hand over hand she pulled 
herself along the rope toward the raft. 

Riding the swell the big raft loomed threat- 
eningly above her. Now it almost seemed to 
stand on end; then a rush of water told her 
that another sea had broken over it. Grasping 
the end of the raft, she hung on in despera- 
tion. The waves hurled her viciously against 
the side and tried to tear loose her grasp. 
Struggling frantically and panting for breath, 
she pulled herself up on it and lay, exhausted, 
across one corner, with her fingers tightly 
clutching one edge, and her toes curled under 
the other. 

“Oh, why did I do this silly thing!” she 
thought, keeping a keen eye open for the 
waves that alternately plunged the anchored 
raft wholly under and then raised it as if on 
a column of water. “I mustn’t stay here one 
bit longer than necessary, either, or I'll be 
chilled through.” 

A huge wall of water stood the raft up high, 
and as it rolled in the swell and dipped again 
Grace gritted her teeth, took a deep breath, 
grasped the rope tenaciously and slipped off. 

Hand over hand she pulled. Two corks 
went by, another, and then three more. A 
great wave caught her and turned her com- 
pletely over. Every muscle ached. As she went 
under deeper and deeper she felt her pulses 
beating unbearably. Would she never come 
up? Struggling for breath, she clung to her 
only hold on life. Would it break? She dared 
not ask herself the question. The pool of 
swirling waters tossed her round and round. 
Another wave carried her under. 

“It would be lots easier to give up,” she 
thought. “I wonder if they’d find my body ?” 

Another cork and then two more, three 
more, passed by. With renewed courage she 
took a deep breath and went under again; 
then, rising to the surface, she thought val- 
iantly, “If I can pull fast and hard until the 
wave comes, then take a big breath, go under 
and wait! I’m sure the shore is nearer now.” 

Little by little she counted off the corks; 
now she was in the direct sweep of the wild 
angry breakers. Time and again she was 
nearly torn loose, but at last—oh, joyful, heav- 
enly moment !—as she dipped far down be- 
tween two enormous walls her outstretched 
toes touched bottom. The next time her whole 
foot pressed the sand, and soon, still clinging 
to the cable; she staggered up on the firm 
shore. ; 

Trembling and faint, she sank down in a 
panting heap. For one blissful half-conscious 
moment she lay perfectly still, a pitiful inert 
figure. 

“But I mustn’t stay here,” she thought, 
struggling to her feet. “I’ll have pneumonia 
if I don’t get rubbed down. I can hardly wait 
to get these awful things off.” 

Her knees shook as she plodded toward the 
bathhouse. She was so exhausted that she fell 
over as she searched with numb fingers for 
the key. The rusted lock seemed fiendishly 
possessed ; though she exerted all her strength, 
it refused again and again to turn. Finally 
with a jerk the door flew open, and she tum- 
bled inside and sat down on the bench. 
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“T don’t believe I'll ever get warm again,” 
she thought as she tried to hold the towel in 
her icy fingers. 

Her stockings stuck to her salty skin, her 
underwear refused to go on. She shuddered as 
she listened to the booming of the waves; she 
could still feel their crushing thuds against 
her sore and aching body, and her brain reeled 
with the beating. 

She wrung out the water from her bathing 
suit and rolled it into a ball to take back to 
the house. “I'll ask grandma to rinse it out 
and dry it-and send it on to me.” 

She set out for the village slowly at first; 
but as she walked more and more briskly the 
warm blood started again to flow through her 
benumbed body. “How good a hot supper will 
be!” she thought. 

The setting sun broke its way through the 
clouds over the pine-covered hilltops. Every 
separate blade of grass and every single green 
leaf sparkled in its reflected glory. The marsh- 
lands took on a queer, uncanny greenish light, 
and the little sluggish spur from the sea 
seemed to wink at her. 

She again passed the two old villagers. 

“She’s back all right,” was the laconic com- 
ment of one. 

“Yes, but kind of pale round the gills,” 
added the other. 

She opened the gate and went into the 
house and sniffed the delicious odor of home- 
made brown bread and baked beans. Yes, 
there was coffee, too! “I won’t be a fool and 
cry now that it is all over,” she assured her- 
self. 

“Hullo!” she called gayly as she went into 
the sitting room and sank into the deep 
rocker. 

Mr. Webb looked searchingly over his spec- 
tacles at her and laid down his evening paper. 

“She’s here, mother,” he announced. 

Mrs. Webb came in hurriedly from the 
kitchen. In one hand she had a large choco- 
late-frosted cake on a plate and in the other 
the cake knife. 

“Grace Phillips,” she demanded tremu- 
lously, “did you go into the water a day like 
this ?” 


Grace nodded; she was too near hysterics 
to trust herself to speak. 

“Well, of all things!” ejaculated her grand- 
mother. “Your grandfather says the sea is 
running awfully high! Why, you foolish child, 
several ships have been driven ashore in this 
storm. It has run down the whole New Eng- 
land coast.” 

“That’s no surprise to me,” Grace managed 
to say, smiling wanly. “What puzzles me is 
how any ships at all managed to stay afloat.” 


** Before night you'll be 
sorry you didn’t take my 
offer!’” he blustered 


Mr. Webb got up from his chair. “Let’s give 
her something to eat, mother,” he said, “and 
then perhaps this wise little Westerner can tell 
us what happened.” 

The supper was hot and delicious, and the 
aromatic coffee steadied her nerves. After a 
while Grace told her story. 

Her grandfather and her grandmother lis- 
tened intently. Mrs. Webb interrupted with 
little expressive clucks. Mr. Webb sat silently 
listening until she had finished. 

“You were a foolish girl,” he said at last. 
“Almost twenty years old, and no sense,” he 
added quizzically. “Don’t you know that the 
undertow and whirlpools like that could have 
dragged you out and drowned you quicker 
than you could say, ‘Jack Robinson’?” 

“Truly, dear grandpa,” acknowledged Grace, 





“T hadn’t the least idea it would be so hor- 
rible. Why, I’ve climbed up to the tops of 
much higher waves than those and coasted 
down on the other side, but I’ve never tackled 
anything like that sea.” 

“No, indeed you haven’t,” agreed her grand- 
father. “You see, Grace, grandma was right. 
Sound advice from some one who knows, like 
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your old grandmother here, is worth follow 
ing. That was a dangerous thing you tried.” 

“Yes, I know it was,” Grace admitted. 

“T guess, mother,” said Mr. Webb, turning 
to his wife and stroking Grace’s still damp 
and clinging hair, “maybe after all it is just 
about as well that we are turning this child 
over to her father and mother.” 


THE STOLEN CREEK 


“YRay Palmer Tracy 


was Quiet Bill’s turn to get breakfast. 
Though he was more than sixty years of 
age, whereas his rugged young partner, 
Tony McKay, had barely passed his twentieth 
birthday, Quiet Bill insisted on taking his 
turn at tumbling out of bed at dawn to pre- 
pare their early meal. From his place in the 
lone bunk of their one-room cabin Tony 
watched the old man skillfully slice the bacon 
and then advance on their jar of sour dough 
to make the batter for the hot cakes. Suddenly 
in a rumbling, tuneless voice Quiet Bill began 
to sing: ; 
“He was a mighty miner 
And he sunk a mighty blast. 


-The mine, she was @ winner, 
And this was what she flashed: 


“There was diamon’s an’ gold; 
There was pearls an’ platinum studs; 
There was jewels cold 
And silver in gleamin’ floods.” 


Tony gazed at his partner in astonishment. 
Since the strangely mated pair had gone into 
partnership the year before and “located” 
their present placer-mine project this was the 
first time that Quiet Bill had broken into 
song. Tony would have been scarcely more 
astonished if their little slab table had sud- 
denly risen on its front legs and kicked its 
hind legs in the air. Quiet Bill Bosman had 
earned his nickname from his habitual taci- 
turnity. 

“Why the grand opera, Quiet?” inquired 
Tony, unable to restrain his curiosity. 

“Son,” declared his partner, “when ye con- 
sider that for forty years I’ve been huntin’ 
and pickin’ and shovelin’ and starvin’ and 
hopin’ agin hope from one end to the other 
of these pesky Rockies, and that yesterday 
was the first clean-up I ever had that paid 
mor’n wages, it ain’t no wonder to me that 
I feel like a canary! Anyways, ye’d best hop 





out of that bunk right quick now and put 
away these cakes while they’re hot.” 

Just as Tony sprang to the floor a dull 
rumbling sound like distant thunder sounded 
up the cafion. The cabin reeled and rocked 
under the shock. The partners rushed to the 
door and looked out. 

A short distance north of them on the same 
— side they saw boulders of all sizes 

ounding and racing toward Windfall Creek 
in the cafion below. A second look and the 
partners noticed that a large piece of the 
mountain was slowly following the boulders. 
As they watched, the slide hesitated, stopped 
and then started again only to come to what 
was apparently a permanent halt. A few more 
boulders rattled and bounded down the slope, 
and then suddenly all became as still as before. 


Shortly after breakfast the two partners 
went over to the slide and cautiously in- 
spected it. It was a little too near their prop- 
erty for comfort. 

“Too far up the creek to hit our claim, even 
s’posing it had slid all the way,” said Quiet 
Bill, observing the direction the slide had 
taken. 

“Tt sure is a whopper!” replied Tony. “And 
if these rains keep up it is going to slip the 
rest of the way. I don’t see what’s holding it 
now. We’d better put a sign by the trail down 
yonder, warning folks to keep their eyes 
peeled.” 

“Good idea!” agreed Quiet Bill as they 
turned toward their placer. 

The Last Hope Placer, as Quiet Bill had 
facetiously insisted on naming the claim in 
honor of the unbroken line of worthless mines 
he had worked in the past, was ideally situ- 
ated. The bank of gravel that contained the 
gold they were mining lay on Windfall Creek 
in a deep cafion between Sunrise and Land- 
over mountains, two of the highest peaks in 
that part of the northern Rockies, and Wind- 
fall Creek carried plenty of water for handling 
the sluice boxes. Best of all, the south fork of 
Twin Creek flowed almost straight down the 
slope of Landover, nearly opposite the slide 
that had just come to rest, and plunged into 
Windfall Creek. For the last two hundred feet 
the bluffs were so steep that the descending 
water was almost wholly broken into spray. 
The stream was wonderful as a source of 
hydraulic pressure. The partners had made an 
intake for their penstock and a spillway at 
the top of the bluffs. Then on their burros 
they had packed in the requisite pipe and 
built the penstock. That done, they were 
ready for business. The head of water was 
tremendous. 

Carefully avoiding the slide, Tony and 
Quiet Bill clambered down to the placer and 
started to work. They had been laboring only 
a few minutes when a gruff voice startled 
them: “Having any luck ?” 

Neither Tony nor Quiet Bill needed to look 
up in order to recognize Sledge Perkins, the 
bulky, red-faced speaker. For a week Sledge 
had been visiting them almost daily. He was 
a wealthy mine owner and operator who 
lately had been buying properties along Wind- 
fall Creek. His holdings already surrounded 
the partners. . 

“Mornin’, Sledge,” said Quiet Bill, without 
answering the visitor’s question. 

Sledge frowned. “I came down this morning 
to buy you fellows out!” he announced as if 
the deal were virtually closed. 

Quiet Bill and Tony had known all along 
why Sledge had been visiting them so often. 
He needed their claim to round out his hold- 
ings; it was the key to the whole placer proj- 
ect below them. In the light of yesterday’s 
earnings the partners knew that they would 
be foolish to dispose of the property for any 
such sum as Sledge had been paying for the 
surrounding ground; they knew Sledge well 
enough to be sure that he would never pay 
them full value for their claim; but they had 
“a wish to antagonize such a powerful neigh- 

or. 

“We've got a good piece of ground,” an- 
swered Tony. “It is easy to work. My partner 
and I think we can earn more by working it 
ourselves than by selling it. Thank you for 
considering us.” 

Sledge snorted. “Oh, come, come!” he said 
testily. “I never saw a prospector who 
wouldn’t take a little easy money when it was 
handed to him. What do you want for the 
claim? And don’t talk ‘as if you expected to 
scoop up a bucket of radium in your next 
clean-up!” 

Sledge’s overbearing manner nettled Quiet 
ean He stopped shoveling and turned to face 

im. 


“Take a good look at me,” he said. “Ye're 
seein’ somethin’ new! For forty years I've 
worked and sweat and froze in these here 
mountains, and this is the first chunk of real 
pay dirt I’ve hit. I just naturally want to dig 
it out myself. I want to see it and feel it and 
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heft it. No amount of money could pay me 
for givin’ up that privilege!” 

Sledge’s cheeks puffed out, and his red face 
took on a darker tinge. “You’re crazy!” he 
declared, “‘I’ll give you five thousand dollars! 
Not oné cent more! Take it or leave it!” 

The offer was so much lower than the part- 
ners expected even from Sledge that it angered 
Quiet Bill. He was about to give a caustic 
rejoinder, but Tony, stepping -quickly for- 
ward, forestalled him. 

“We appreciate the offer,” he said placat- 
ingly, “but, as my partner just said, we’ve 
decided not to sell.” . 

- Sledge glared at the partners wrathfully for 
a moment. “Before night you'll be sorry you 
didn’t take my offer!” he blustered. “I’ve 
made up my mind to have this claim, and I’m 
going to get it!” He turned on his heel and 
disappeared up the creek. ; 

Throughout the morning Tony could not 
put aside the fear that Sledge could and would 
make good his threat. The offer of five thou- 
sand dollars was so unreasonably low that it 
worried him. Knowing something of Sledge’s 
character, he was fairly certain that the man 
had hit upon some scheme to “freeze out” 
Quiet Bill and himself, and that the cost of 
the process would be in the neighborhood of 
five thousand dollars. Another thing that filled 
Tony with uneasiness was the small army of 
men that Sledge was employing and the speed 
with which he was rushing the work on his 
holdings above them. He realized that the 
more extensive Sledge’s operations became the 
harder it would be for a small project like 
the Last Hope to escape being engulfed. Dur- 
ing dinner Tony expressed his fears to his 
partner. 

“Pooh!” said Quiet Bill. 

As the partners were returning to work they 
noticed with astonishment that Windfall Creek 
had risen perceptibly while they were at din- 
ner. The flood waters of the late rain had 
passed several hours ago, and the creek should 
have been dropping. On their arrival at their 
placer Tony suddenly noticed that instead of 
a foaming cataract there was only a tiny 
stream slipping over the spillway at the top 
of the bluffs. 

Apprehensively the partners clambered up 
to the intake. To their amazement and dismay 
they discovered not only that there was little 
water flowing over the spillway but that 
except for a few lingering pools of water 
along its course the creek itself was dry. 

Neither Tony nor Quiet Bill felt the slight- 
est doubt that Sledge had in some manner 
stolen their water supply. Without hydraulic 
power their claim would be worthless. It was 
not rich enough to work with pick and shovel. 
Determined not to be robbed of their water 
without a fight, the two miners hurried up 
the creek to see how the theft had been 
accomplished. After pushing through brush 
and clambering over rocks for an hou. they 
reached the little lake—the extinct crater of 
a volcano—that is the source of Twin Creek. 
There they quickly discovered the cause of 
the disaster. 

Twin Creek was not a meaningless name; 
two streams had their source within a hun- 
dred feet of each other. The south fork, which 
had supplied the partners with their hydraulic 
power, flowed from the lake over a ledge that 
for the first hundred yards was nearly level. 
The north fork, which Sledge was preparing 
to utilize for his placer project, flowed over 
a very narrow segment of rock at one end of 
the same ledge and at once began its swift 
descent to Windfall. By blasting out the spot 
where the north fork left the lake Sledge had 
lowered the surface of the lake and had left 
the intake of the south fork high and dry 
above water. 

The success that Quiet Bill had achieved 
after hardship had been snatched from him 
just when it seemed most secure. He contem- 
plated the simple means by which his ruin 
had been accomplished, and his rage was so 
cold and penetrating that Tony almost forgot 
his own wrath in watching him. 

To relieve the strain Tony stated an obvi- 
ous fact: “We can’t lower the intake of the 
—_ fork in the same way; the ledge is too 
wide.” 

_But Quiet Bill acted as if he had not heard 
him. After a moment Tony burst out again, 
“It’s against the law to dry up a creek like 
that! Sledge can’t possibly get away with it; 
the law won’t let him!” 

Quiet Bill turned a pitying eye on his part- 
ner. “Law!” he repeated, spitting out the word 
as if it had tasted bad. “He’s done it, ain’t he ?” 

With one more glance of helpless rage at 
the lowered intake the old miner turned and 
Started back for the claim. 

In spite of Tony’s efforts to draw him out 
Quiet Bill kept his lips closed. Not until they 
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and the boy. They ran down to tho 
creek and across the placer toward 
the old tunnel, which the discouraged 
owners had deserted years ago. Tony 
instantly saw that the frightened boy 
had not exaggerated the seriousness 
of the accident. The tunnel had been 


Without pausing a moment the old miner strode across the cabin, took down his 
rifle and began oiling and polishing it 


reached the cabin did his intentions become 
plain to Tony. Without pausing a moment 
the old miner strode across the cabin, took 
down his rifle and began oiling and polishing it. 

Keenly alive to the certain misery that 
would follow if Quiet Bill took the law into 
his own hands, Tony endeavored to reason 
with him; but Quiet Bill grimly continued 
his preparations. It was not until Tony asked 
him as a personal favor to give the law a 
trial that the old man weakened and hung his 
rifle back on the wall. 

“All right, son,” he said reluctantly and 
unconvinced. “As a favor to you I'll try the 
law, but it will fail! The law is for folks with 
money like Sledge! It ain’t for poor folks like 
you and me! And I warn ye right now, if the 
law don’t give us back our water, Sledge and 
me is goin’ to have a complete understandin’ !” 

Tony was too well pleased at having gained 
a little time to try to argue the point any fur- 
ther. Instead he began to outline the case as he 
thought Quiet Bill should present it in town. 
The old man was so impatient to try conclu- 
sions with Sledge that he would have started 
at once, but the sky, which had been overcast 
all the morning, suddenly let down a deluge 
of rain. It continued to rain so long that Quiet 
Bill decided to put off his proposed trip until 
morning. Just as he reached that decision 
there came a second roar from up the creek, 
and the earth under the cabin reeled until the 
little building staggered drunkenly. 

“There goes the slide again!” exclaimed 
Tony, rushing to the door and watching the 
flying rocks and earth until they came to rest 
in the cafion. “Our friend Sledge will have 
some trail work to do before he can pack in 
any more supplies!” he concluded as he turned 
back into the cabin. 

Quiet Bill, moodily watching a stretch of 
blue sky slowly widening over the caiion, did 
not answer him. Tony was about to remark 
that it had stopped raining when a boy about 
twelve or thirteen years of age dashed up the 
trail and burst in at the door. He was white 
with terror and gasping for breath. 

“They’re—they’re buried!” he stammered. 

“Who’s buried?” demanded Tony. 

“T seen it all! I jest got away myself!” The 
boy poured out the words, too much excited 
to realize that Tony had asked him a question. 

“Just got away from what? And what did 
you see?” demanded Tony. 

“We come down from camp to see where 
to build our new flume,” the boy cried wildly. 
“Tt rained, and they went into that old tunnel 
just above your claim. I was lookin’ after the 
horses. I seen ’em beatin’ it acrost the creek 
and figgered I’d rather git wet than chase ’em 
up the mountain. And jest then down come a 
pile of rocks and dirt an’ slid slam over the 
mouth of the tunnel! They didn’t have no 
chanct to git out! They’ll smother sure!” 

Alarmed and thoroughly aroused, Tony 
grasped the boy’s arm and shook him. 

“Who will smother?” he asked. 

“Why, they will! Sledge and Fred Murray, 
the flume engineer !” 

For a moment there was silence in the 
cabin. Then without a word Tony dashed out 
of the door, closely followed by Quiet Bill 


directly in the path of the slide, and the mouth 
of it was buried under tons of rocks and 
earth. 

Tony turned to the boy. “Where are the 
horses ?” he asked. 

“T’ve got ’em tied in behind this slide.” 

“All right, go over and get ’em ready. I'll 
be with you in a minute, just as soon as we 
figure how we’re goin’ at this job!” 

As the boy scrambled over the slide Tony 
turned to Quiet Bill, who was silently frown- 
ing at the mass that held prisoner the man 
who had blasted his hopes. “Quiet,” he asked, 
“how long will it take us to move that bunch 
of ground ?” 

“So long that it won’t do them fellows in 
there any good for us to move a shovelful of 
it!” Quiet Bill replied. “If ye’ll remember, 
they’s a little stream of water runnin’ out of 
that tunnel, or rather there was before it was 
dammed up. Before we can crawl halfways 
through that mess the tunnel will be bustin’ 
with water! Yes, sir! The tunnel will choke 
up with water, and that'll be the last of 
Sledge!” 

Tony thought that he detected a note of 
exultation in Quiet Bill’s voice, and in spite 
of the urgent need for action he stopped to 
question what help he might expect from his 
partner. Then a wave of anger swept over 
him. 

“Quiet !” he exploded. “Are you going to let 
those men die and not lift a finger, just 
because you are sore; or are you going to help 
me get ’em out ?” 

“Keep yer shirt on, son! Keep yer shirt 
on!” Quiet Bill said soothingly. “I’m just 
like the fellow who risks his life to save a dog 
from drownin’ that he’s been implorin’ all the 
neighbors to shoot! So let’s get busy! Any- 
ways, unless we can think of something faster 
than picks and shovels we’re going to waste 
our time. If Sledge had kept his hooks off’n 
our water now —” 

Quiet Bill’s last words gave Tony an inspi- 
ration, and he turned toward the old man. 
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“Quiet,” he said, “the monitor is our only 
chance. We’ve got to raise the intake that 
Sledge lowered. We’ve got enough pipe. I’ll go 
up to Sledge’s camp, take part of his crew to 
help me and send the rest down here to help 
you lay the pipe and get ready for the water. 
The question is —” 

“Never mind the question, son, but begin 
steppin’!” interrupted Quiet Bill, tearing off 
his coat. “If we’re too late Sledge can thank 
himself! He brought it all on his own head!” 
he finished a trifle vindictively. 

Tony hurried over the slide and found the 
boy waiting with the horses. Though the trail 
was steep and rough in places, Tony covered 
the half mile to Sledge’s camp with remark- 
able speed. Straight to the cook shack he 
raced and flung himself from his horse. He 
grasped a broken drill beside the door and 
began beating the great triangle that the cook 
used for the purpose of calling the men to 
their meals. 

The continued clamor of the big gong at 
that unusual time soon brought the men run- 
ning from their work to see what was wrong. 
In a few minutes all except the more distant 
men had gathered round Tony. Quietly and 
quickly he told them what had happened 
and how he proposed to rescue Sledge and 
Murray. He divided the men into two crews. 
One of them, armed with picks and shovels, 
he sent to help Quiet Bill. The other he kept 
for himself. The next thing he did was to 
ask whether there were any empty. sacks in 
camp. 

“Sure!” cried a dozen voices. 

“Sledge just got in seven burro loads,” a 
burly miner told him. “He’s figgerin’ on 
makin’ a temporary dam!” 

“Everybody get an axe, pick or shovel and 
a few of those sacks and leg it for the head 
of Twin Creek!” ordered Tony. The crew 
started for the storehouse on the run. 

Half an hour later Tony and a few of the 
more hardy of the men arrived at the little 
lake where the two creeks had their source. 
Without an instant’s pause the men set to 
work. Axemen began cutting timber with 
which to brace the dam. Tony set other men 
to filling the sacks with earth and piling them 
on the dam. As fast as the stragglers came up 
Tony assigned them to one task or the other. 

No one had time for anything except to 
toil and sweat. Knowing that two lives were 
at stake, the men worked with amazing speed. 
In spite of the scarcity of proper timber, in 
spite of the rocky ground, which compelled 
them to pack the dirt in sacks for some dis- 
tance, they had the dam done in a little more 
than an hour. The little lake drained a large 
area, and the recent rain had been heavy; the 
water consequently had risen almost as fast 
as the dam. When the men laid the last sack 
in position and braced it a tiny stream had 
already begun to trickle down the south fork. 
The men shouted when they saw it. 

Leaving three men to watch the dam to see 
that it did not spring a leak and to give it 
additional bracing if necessary, Tony took 
the rest of the crew and hastened down the 
renewed stream to see how Quiet Bill was 
succeeding with his part of the task. Even as 
they ran down the slope, regardless of rocks 
and brush, scratches and bruises, the growing 
waters of the creek steadily outstripped them. 
By the time they reached the intake of the 
penstock the creek had risen to three quarters 
of its usual volume. Gazing down over the 
bluffs toward the mouth of the blocked tun- 
nel, they could see a swiftly strengthening 
stream that was already eating its way into 
the rocks and the dirt of the slide. Again the 
crew gave an involuntary yell. 


Strong arms pulled them through the hole 
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The men quickly scrambled down the bluffs 
to the aid of the crew that was laboring at the 
tunnel. Tony went straight to the monitor 
and relieved Quiet Bill. In spite of his youth, 
Tony was considered to be the most skillful 
monitor man in that region. A stream of 
water directed by a skilled man makes a won- 
derful engine of demolition. As soon as Tony 
began to guide the terrific force of the water 
the loose dirt and rocks of the slide melted 
away with astonishing speed. Willing miners 
waded into the mud and with picks and shov- 
els helped on the work. Nimbly avoiding the 
shifting stream that would have crushed them 
against the mountain side, they shoveled and 
pried at the huge mass and sent down great 
quantities of dirt and rock to be swept away 
by the water. 

When darkness began to fall the rescuers 
had still many feet of earth to pierce., They 
sent the boy who had brought the partners 
word of the accident to Sledge’s camp for 
lanterns. Soon in the feeble oil light Tony was 
directing his stream more by instinct than by 
sight. Weaving in and out of the circle of 
light, silently toiling and sweating, the men 
seemed like fantastic moving shadows. It was 
hard for Tony to realize that Sledge Perkins 
and Fred Murray were behind that silent mass 
of earth, depending for their lives on his skill 
and on the labor of his helpers. He wondered 
how they were faring—whether the air would 
get so foul that they could not survive, 
whether the water of the pent-up stream 
would rise and engulf them before the moni- 
tor could break a way to them, whether the 
unlucky pair in their black and silent prison 
were in hopeless despair or were facing the 
end with courage. 

Shortly before midnight, after Sledge and 
Murray had been imprisoned nearly eight 
hours, Quiet Bill, who was directing -the 
miners on the slide, gave a yell of triumph. 

“Go easy, Tony!” he bellowed. “The water 
is bustin’ out of the tunnel. If ye wash away 
too much at once, we'll have a regular. flood 
and rinse them fellows into the creek!” 

Tony instantly turned his stream away. 
Grasping a pick, he rushed with the others 
where the water was breaking through. As 
they worked, the stream grew in volume until 
it was a fair-sized creek. They saw that the 
water was coming from near the top of the 
tunnel, but they could not tell whether the 
tunnel had been full or not; nor could they 
hear a sound above the roar of the water. 
However, the flow soon slackened until the 
roar softened to a gentle murmur. Then their 
straining ears caught a feeble hail. They sent 
back a joyous answering shout. 

Fifteen minutes later the rescuers were able 
to enlarge the hole at the top of the tun- 
nel enough to permit a man to pass through. 
Both Sledge and Murray came staggering and 
splashing out of the blackness, and strong 
arms pulled them through the hole. They 
were so chilled and exhausted from exposure 
to the icy water and so weakened by the foul 
air that they could hardly stand. The men 
carried them to the partners’ cabin and put 
them to bed, lighted a fire and forced them to 
take a hot drink. A little later they were fast 
asleep. Sledge’s men then returned to their 
camp, and Tony and Quiet Bill took a couple 
of blankets and made their bed on the floor 
of the cabin. 

The next morning Sledge and Murray 
seemed little the worse for their experience. 
Although Murray was profuse in his gratitude 
to the partners for their share in the rescue, 
Sledge said little until he and Murray were 
about to leave the cabin. Then, evidently 
much embarrassed, he turned. 

“Men cooped up as Murray and I were last 
night get a good chance to see some of the 
blemishes on their souls,” he said unexpect- 
edly. “Looking mine over while we were 
waiting and wondering if we would ever see 
the sunlight again didn’t make me feel like 
bragging! Especially when the water crept up 
to my neck! I still need this claim, but after 
last night it is up to you fellows! Perhaps we 
could get together and work out something 
to your advantage as well as to mine.” He 
glanced from one to the other of the partners. 

“Tt’s all right with me,” declared Quiet Bill, 
“providin’ I get a chance to dig an’ handle 
the gold myself!” ‘ 

“Make your own proposition and let me 
know what it is,” said Sledge. Then he turned 
and followed Murray down the trail. 

For a moment Tony and Quiet Bill gazed 
after them in silence. 

“Now, why couldn’t that lunkhead have 
talked like that in the first place?” inquired 
Quiet Bill of ne one in particular. “Because he 
was too bullheaded!” he remarked, answering 
his own question, and then once more he 
astonished Tony by breaking into song. 
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** You could have pushed him over as you’ve always wanted to, and you 
reached him a helping hand instead ’’ 


THE TAMING OF THE 


CARTER. TRIBE °Y Helen 


Chapter Ten 


Unde Brown renames the plantation Ward Banks 


OR a moment Jack and Uncle Brown 
stood looking at each other, and then 
Uncle Brown spoke again: 

“Do you realize that Eben Carter has used 
his power as your guardian to put your 
money into a place where it can draw no divi- 
dends for at least a year, and that that makes 
. _— for you to enter college in the 

a hd 

“Certainly. I can enter college the year 
after,” Jack said stiffly. The persistent old 
man annoyed him. 

Again Mr. Brown studied the upstanding 
boy before him. “And you’re going to forgive 
an injury of that sort so easily ?” 

“It isn’t a question of forgiving,” said Jack. 
“Eben and I haven’t ever been friends; but 
this isn’t the time to talk about that. I want 
to know how Margie is.” 

“She’s better,” said Uncle Brown promptly, 
“or going to be. I promised to mete out to 
Sam the same measure you gave to Eben, and 
I am a man of my word.” He walked to the 
threshold and turned. “I must say I didn’t 
think it would be this.” 

He went upstairs and into Margie’s room. 
As he entered Margie’s eyes opened wide, and 
she clutched Sam’s hand. With flying foot- 
steps Dolly followed him. 

“You mustn’t do anything to excite her!” 
she whispered. 

“T’m going to make her well,” he answered 
with a touch of grimness and went across to 
Sam. “I didn’t receive your apology very well, 
old man,” he said, “but I’ve had a lesson in 
the art since. I forgive your offense entirely. 
Give me your hand and promise to avoid 
shady ways and be a man.” 

Sam was on his feet with outstretched 
hand. “I promise,” he said quickly. 

“Then it’s all right, Margie,” said Uncle 
Brown, smiling down on her as he smiled at 
no one else. “Hurry and get well now. We all 
need you.” 

He went out of the room. Dolly, hovering 
in the background, saw Sam stoop over his 
sister and for the first time in his life kiss her 
of his own accord. 

“I’m sorry, Marge,” he said, “but I’m going 
straight now. I promised Phil.” 

A little flush stole into Margie’s pale cheeks. 
“I’m so happy,” she whispered. “We'll be just 
as nice as the Brewsters by and by.” 

Dolly came across to the bed. “We'll let 
Sam go now, won’t we?” she suggested. “And 
how would some hot milk taste?” 


“Lovely,” sighed the happy little girl. “And 
then I'll go to sleep. There isn’t anything to 
be afraid of any more.” 

Uncle Brown heard, and his stern mouth 
relaxed. He went on downstairs to find Eben 
and Jack still in the den. Eben lifted his eyes 
as the old man came in. 

“Ts she —” he asked. 

“She’s going to get well faster than you 
ever saw a child get well before,” asserted 
oe Brown, “and we'll see to it that she stays 
well.’ 

“Get well!” repeated Eben, and _ then, 
moved by an emotion that he could not con- 


trol, he rose hastily and walked to the 


window. 

Uncle Brown lowered himself into his chair. 
“I’m beginning to believe that we don’t any 
of us deserve the good we get in this world, 
Carter; so I suppose we’ve got to take it as 
a free gift and be grateful. I’ve learned some 
things in this last half hour. In that same 
good Book my mother used to read to me out 
of it says, ‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God, 
and all these things’-—the human needs—‘shall 
be added unto you.’ That’s a law of spiritual 
growth, Carter, that you and I had forgotten 
in our eagerness for material ease. We thought 
we could invert it and read, ‘Seek all these 
things, and the kingdom of heaven will be 
added unto you.’ But it won’t work that 
way.” 

Eben turned from the window and came 
across to Jack. He spoke with difficulty. “You 
and Dolly have more generosity than I thought 
existed in the world. It is a late day to tell 
you I’m sorry, but I will prove it as far as 
I can. I can sell the Carfitchlee Plantation for 
at least enough to get your money out and 
settle with Mr. Brown, and then I will start 
again.” 

“You mustn’t do that,” Jack protested. “I 
had a letter from Don only last night, and he 
said he was getting things into wonderful 
shape at last. It doesn’t matter if I wait an- 
other year for college, and it would be idiotic 
to throw your money away just as the plan- 
tation is going to be profitable.” 

“TI don’t see that I have any choice,” Eben 
answered. 

“You go sit in the hall a while, young 
Brewster,” Mr. Brown interrupted, “while 
Eben and I see what choice there is. There’s 
young Field now with his father. Let them in.” 

Jack hesitated an instant and then held out 
his hand to Eben. He did not know where his 
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bitterness against Eben had gone, but it had 
vanished when the chance to heip him came. 
Eben took the proffered hand without a word, 
and then Jack went to admit Dr. Field anc 
Phil. - 

As Jack closed the door Mr. Brown spoke: 
“T guess that law of spiritual growth is al! 
right, Carter, and you’re starting in to work 
it. I'll take a try at it myself, for I suppose 
I ought to practice what I preach. I'll put 
fifty or sixty thousand dollars into this rubber 
plantation. That will free the Brewster money 
and start things straight. But you’ve got to 
change its name. I’ve no opinion of Fitch and 
Lee.” 

“If you do that,” Eben said, “it shall be 
called the Brown Plantation.” 

“That might do for rubber,” mused Mr. 
Brown, and then his eyes twinkled. “I know 
a better name. No one has ever guessed whai 
the S in my name stands for. I'll tell you. It’s 
Shebaniah. We'll call it the Eben-Sheban 
Plantation.” 

With a laugh he left the room, and Eben 
turned again to his window. He was stili 
standing there when the door opened, and 
Juliet came in. 

“Eben,” she said,- going across to him, 
“Dolly says Margie will get well. She has 
taken a whole cup of milk, and when I went 
in Dolly was snuggling her down to go to 
sleep. She laughed, Eben, and asked me to 
kiss her. She is a different child. It is a 
miracle.” 

“Ves,” Eben agreed, “it is a miracle—of 
goodness.” 

“T have been finding out lately,” Juliet went 
on, “that it is Margie and not you or I that 
is the head of this household. I want to make 
things different. Couldn’t we have a home life 
like the Brewsters’ if we tried, Eben? What 
makes them different ?” 

“T expect it is just love,’ Eben answered 
and put his arm round his wife. “We've been 
too busy to think about it, but, thank God, 
it isn’t too late.” 

“No,” agreed Juliet happily. “It isn’t too 
late to show Margie that we understand.” 

Sam peered in at the door and drew back, 
but Juliet, turning, held out her hand, and 
the boy came awkwardly over to them. 

“Father,” he said, “I just want to tell you 
that I made Margie sick because I took Uncle 
Brown’s money. I stole golf balls, and I’ve 
gambled and done lots of things.” 

Sam caught his breath as he waited for the 
cold, cutting rebuke that he feared. But 
instead he felt his father’s arm over his 
shoulder. 

“We have not watched our steps, Sam, 
either you or I, as carefully as we should,” 
Eben said, “but we'll try to keep in line after 
this and do better. Shall we?” 

Sam stared incredulously. Then, alarmed at 
the same unexpected lump in his throat that 
he had felt there once before that day, and 
dreading lest it should again break down his 
stoicism, he turned and fied. In the hall he 
ran into Philip Field. 

“Dad’s upstairs. I’m waiting anxiously to 
hear what he says,” Phil declared; but just 
then Dolly came running down. Her face was 
radiant. 

“O Phil,” she exclaimed, “your father is 
coming right away! He couldn’t believe his 
eyes when he saw Margie. He says she’s abso- 
lutely out of danger, but he’s going to keep 
her in bed as long as he can, so that she can 
get all rested up. I want to go home for a few 
things, Phil. Would you like to come after 
me in about twenty minutes?” 

“T certainly should,” Phil answered, as 
pleased as if he had been knighted. He waited 
for his father and took him and Sam and 
Jack back home. 

“So long!” Jack said. “I bet Kezzy’ll be 
mad because I’m late.” 

“Come home with me, then,” said Phil. 

“Then she’d be madder still. I’ll go and 
meet my fate, whether it be scrambled eggs 
or codfish cakes. So long!” 

At his own gate a perambulator barred 
Jack’s progress. On one side of it stood Nan, 
with her feet planted, her mouth obstinate 
and her hand grasping the handle; on the 
other stood Julie, with her feet planted, her 
mouth obstinate and her hand, too, grasping 
the handle. Between them the baby gurgied 
contentedly at Jack. 

“What's the discussion about ?” Jack asked, 
grinning. 

“Kezzy told’ me to wheel the baby,” Nan 
declared, “and I started to take him down 
the street, and I’m going to.” 

“I guess he’s my baby, Nan Brewster,” 
retorted Julie, “and if I want to wheel him 
up the street I’m going to! So there!” 

“We'll leave it to Jack to decide,” Nan :le- 
clared and looked at her brother appealingiy. 
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“Well, one of you has to give up,” said 
Jack, smiling. “Who’s the older ?” 

“T am,” answered Nan promptly, “and so 
Julie ought to give up to me.” 

“I’m the younger,” cut in Julie, “so Nan 
ought to give up to me.” 

“It’s my house,” said Nan. 

“Tt’s my baby,” said Julie. 

“So far as I can see,” interrupted Jack, “the 
baby is going to lose his ride while you two 
stand here and fight about him. Now, I say 
that the better-natured one will give up, and 
the more disagreeable one will keep on shout- 
ing for her own way. Which gives up?” 

The two children eyed each other dubi- 
ously, but neither of them spoke. Jack had a 
new inspiration. 

“Fach one of you,” he said impressively, 
“has a sister who is the salt of the earth. You 
do as they would. What would Dot do, 
Nan?” 

“Give up,” answered honest Nan. 

“What would Margie do, Julie?” 

“Give up,” answered Julie. “You take him, 
Nan.” 


an. 

“No, you take him, Julie; he’s your baby,” 
said Nan, releasing her hold. 

Julie also stepped back. “It’s your house.” 

Jack laughed. “Now he will lose his ride 
through politeness. I’ll count out, and then 
you can take turns.” 

Nan got the count and went off up the 
street. With another laugh Jack went in to 
face Kezzy. 

“Such doings,” grumbled Kezzy. “No one 
home to lunch but a parcel of children, and 
me with that big baby on my hands, and now 
another lunch to cook. I’m too old a woman 
to stand it.” 

“T’'ll take the baby over to Phil’s,” said 

ack. 

. “You won’t take him one step out of this 
house,” protested Kezzy in alarm. “How’s the 
little girl?” f 

“She’s going to get well.” 

“Bless her heart!” said Kezzy softly. “I'll 
have your lunch in jig time.” 

It was a very good luncheon when it came. 
Jack ate it appreciatively and pondered while 
he ate. He was still pondering when Dolly 
and Phil came in.’ 

“Are you thinking harder than you’re eat- 
ing or eating harder than you’re thinking?” 
Phil asked. “It looks a serious job either way.” 

“Tt is,’ Jack answered. “I’ve got to wait 
a year for college, and somehow I don’t mind 
such a thundering lot.” 

Dolly came across and put an arm over his 
shoulder. “Uncle Brown told me about you 
and Eben. You had him on the brink, Jack, 
where you could have pushed him over as 
you’ve always wanted to, and you reached 
him a helping hand instead. I knew perfectly 
well you’d act like that, for you’re your 
father’s son.” 

Jack got up and stood beside her. “It’s 
funny; I can’t feel mad at Eben as I always 
have. He was so sort of broken. And he’s 
changed, Dolly; he’s a different man.” 

“Yes,” Dolly answered. “His love for 
Margie broke through his hard crust, and 
there was a soft spot underneath after all. 
Juliet’s waked up too.” 

“And Sam,” added Phil. 

“That’s just what I was thinking about,” 
Jack said. “Do you know, love is a force. I’ve 
always thought about it as sentiment, but it’s 
force, just as much as Niagara Falls is. Nan 
- started me; she and Julie were scrapping, and 
just as soon as I put it up to them what you 
and Margie would do they were doves. They 
loved you, don’t you see, and it squashed 
their squabbling flat. And it’s only love for 
Margie that’s waked up Eben and Juliet, and 
me too. Gee, it makes you feel queer to think 
about it!” 

“And we won’t leave Uncle Brown out, 
Jack,” Dolly said, and her face was all one 
smile. “He loves Margie well enough—or you 
or somebody—to pour enough money into 
the Carfitchlee Plantation to flood ours out 
again. You’re going to college with Phil in 
the fall.” 

“Oh, I say!” cried Jack in astonishment, 
and then his happy boyish grin swept the 
seriousness from his face. “Bully for Uncle 
Brown! I guess we can dissolve the Order, 
Dolly. It’s done great things. I can almost 
see the white paint on Eben’s red bricks and 
hear the whir of the vacuum cleaner. And the 
whole tribe made over from Tartars into a 
good respectable clan of Carters. Even Uncle 
Brown is reformed. Aren’t you proud of your 
Order, Dorothea Brewster? And haven’t we 
all been model members ?” 

“Yes,” laughed Dolly, “you have. But I 
don’t flatter myself that the Order changed 
things. It was Margie that did it.” 

“Dolly did it,” said Phil in a positive tone. 
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Dolly smiled at him. “If you come right 
down to Jack’s discovery,” she said, “I think 
we can lay it to the working force of love.” 


CANADA 


r | “HE neighbor to the north of the United 
States is a country of 3,729,665 square 
miles—an area nearly equal to that of 

Europe. A zlance at the map shows an exten- 

sive coast line and great inland waterways. 

The Pacific Coast abounds in deep inlets and 

sheltered waters for shipping. On the east 

is a great peninsula between the Atlantic 

Ocean, Hudson Bay, the St. Lawrence River 

and the Great Lakes. Nova Scotia, New 

Brunswick and Prince Edward Island are 

known as the Maritime Provinces. There is 

navigation all the way from the Atlantic to 
the west end of Lake Superior, though not all 
the way for the largest vessels, since the east- 
ern canals are as yet not large enough to 
admit them. A new and deep canal is building, 
however, between Lake Erie and Lake On- 
tario; and some bold spirits want the St. 

Lawrence canals enlarged so as to convert 

our lake ports (and the lake ports of the 

United States too) into seaports. Thus a per- 

son might on the same vessel travel or ship 

a cargo all the way from Port Arthur or 

Duluth to Liverpool or Buenos Aires. 


WATER AND FORESTS 


“Open the roads to the ocean” is the watch- 
word, and the aim is to construct from the 
west to the Atlantic a waterway with a mini- 
mum depth of twenty-five feet. It would be 
costly ; it would conflict with powerful inter- 
ests; I mention it only as a dream, which may 
be fulfilled some day. 

The waters of Canada play an important 
part in another way. Electricity has added 
enormously to the importance of water power. 
Great manufacturing industries have sprung 
up on the Canadian and on the American 
side of Niagara Falls, and streets are lighted 
and street cars are run by the electricity that 
the falls generate. Most conveniently for Can- 
ada, water power is abundant in Ontario and 
in Quebec, the two provinces that lack coal 
(or at least in which coal deposits have not 
been worked), and in spite of the lack of coal 
those are the two great manufacturing prov- 
inces. 

Coal there is in abundance; in the west in 
British Columbia, in Alberta and in Saskatche- 
wan, and in the east in Nova Scotia and in 
New Brunswick. Scarcely anywhere is there 
a lack of driving power for machinery. It is 
estimated that in Canada there is water power 
to the amount of eighteen million horse 
power, of which less than one tenth has been 
set to work. 

When Jacques Cartier landed at Esquimaux 
Bay in the year 1534 forests covered at least 
a quarter of what is now the total land area 
of the Dominion. During the early days of 
settlement forests were cleared away to make 
room for farms, and timber that would be 
almost priceless now was burned in great 
piles in the rough clearings. Later came the 
lumbermen, and the combined result of clear- 
ing, lumbering and burning by forest fires has 
reduced the whole area of commercial forests 
to perhaps one tenth of the total land area. 





“Now it’s turned on,” added Jack, “I only 
hope that it will stay that way.” 
“That’s part of its power,” said Dolly. 


Gy John Lewis 


More than half of the commercially valu- 
able forests of Canada are found in British 
Columbia, and more than half of the British 
Columbia timber is concentrated on Van- 
couver Island and on the coast of the main- 
land opposite; there you find the largest trees 
and the heaviest stands of timber. The sur- 
plus of lumber and of pulp wood cut there is 
either sent by rail across the Rocky Moun- 
tains to the prairie country or loaded into 
ships and exported by the Pacific Ocean 
routes. 

The second most important forest regicn is 
the Ottawa River Valley and the basin of the 
Great Lakes, the home of the white pine of 
commerce, of which the supply is now rapidly 
becoming exhausted. But the Maritime Prov- 
inces and the lower St. Lawrence Valley also 
contain much timber. The market for that 
eastern timber, which in the past was floated 
do..n the rivers and either sawed into lumber 
and exported or loaded in the form of huge 
square timbers and shipped across the Atlan- 
tic, has been chiefly in the United Kingdom. 
But the square-timber trade has fallen away 
to insignificance, and more and more of the 
sawed lumber is now finding its way to the 
markets of the United States. 

Canadian pulp wood is just beginning to be 
used extensively, and it is probable that the 
pulp and paper industry will in time surpass 
the lumber industry. Certain trees, such as the 
white spruce and the balsam fir, are in de- 
mand for pulp, and Canada has a good supply 
of them. Smaller trees can be used for pulp 
wood than can be sawed into timber, but the 
cost of building a pulp and paper mill is so 
much greater than the cost of installing a 
sawmill that large areas of forest must be 
obtained before a mill will be profitable. 

Canada exports to the United States per- 
haps one third of the pulp wood cut in her 
forests and manufactures the rest in her own 
pulp mills. The industry has been established 
in the coast region of British Columbia and 
in eastern Canada, but the greatest growth 
has taken place in the lower St. Lawrence 
Valley. 


AGRICULTURE 


It has been estimated that, if the rate of 
cutting remains the same, the present supply 
of saw timber in Canada will be exhausted 
in one hundred and twenty years. Long before 
that time it is hoped that the people will have 
taken steps to reduce waste and to insure a 
permanent supply. 

Canada is well supplied with the precious 
metals and with the metals and the minerals 
used in industry—gold in northern Ontario, 
British Columbia and the Yukon; silver, iron, 
copper and the largest nickel mines in the 
world in northern Ontario. 

In agriculture Canada resembles the north- 
ern states of the Union; it produces the grains 
and the fruits of temperate and of northern 
regions. In the middle and in the eastern 
provinces—Ontario, Quebec and the Mari- 
time Provinces—there is mixed farming, and 
great attention is paid to stock raising and to 
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dairying. The prairie region from the Red 
River to the Rockies is the granary of Can- 
ada. There the production of hard wheat and 
of other grains, great as it is, is only a begin- 
ning, since there are vast areas of fertile land 
yet to come under the plough. 

So much for the physica! side. In contrast 
with the great area and resources of Canada 
is its population, now estimated at between 
eight and nine millions. The older settlements 
are in the Atlantic provinces, in the parts of 
Quebec lying near the St. Lawrence, in the 
southern part of Ontario and in British Co- 
lumbia. The most densely populated region is 
the country lying along the Great Lakes and 
the St. Lawrence, from Windsor, opposite 
Detroit, to a point not far east of Montreal. 
Northern Quebec and northern Ontario, in- 
cluding the country north of Lake Superior, 
are still sparsely settled, but vigorous efforts 
at settlement are making, and settlers are 
coming in considerable numbers. 


THE PROVINCES 


West of Ontario, stretching to the Rocky 
Mountains, are the prairie provinces. That 
region is the newer Canada. For many years 
it was a hunting ground in which there was 
little industry except trapping; its fertile soil 
was almost wholly neglected. About fifty 
years ago it became part of Canada, and in 
the eighties the building of the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway made it accessible; but immi- 
grants came very slowly until the beginning 
of the present century. Between 1901 and 
1916 the population of Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta increased from 419,512 to 
1,698,220. When you remember, however, that 
those provinces have an area of more than 
three quarters of a million square miles you 
will realize that there is still plenty of room. 

Quebec, the largest province in area and 
the second in population, is inhabited mainly 
by people of French descent. Their race has 
a remarkable history. Almost the whole French 
population is descended from about sixty-five 
thousand people who were here at the time 
when Canada passed from French to English 
rule. Since that time there has been little 
immigration from France; yet there are now 
more than two million French Canadians in 
Quebec and in the other provinces of Canada; 
and there has been an overflow into New 
England, making at least two and one half 
million in all. The increase is owing to the 
large size of the French-Canadian families. 

The people speak French in their ordinary 
intercourse, though the French Canadians, 
far more generally than the people of the 
British races, are acquainted with both lan- 
guages; and the prevailing religion of Quebec 
is Roman Catholic, as that of Ontario and of 
the other provinces is Protestant. 

Years ago it was supposed that French 
Canadians could be assimilated by their neigh- 
bors of British descent, as the French of 
Louisiana were assimilated by the surround- 
ing population of the United States. That is 
now seen to be impossible. We must agree to 
differ and learn to look with friendly eyes on 
those who speak another language and wor- 
ship at another altar. 

Canada, like the United States, has its for- 
eign elements. I do not include the French 
Canadians, who have been Canadians for 
centuries. In recent years we admitted freely 
immigrants from Europe, as you did; and like 
you we have begun to think that the gates 
were left too wide open. But in that respect 
I have no fears regarding the future. Now 
the war is over, and our business is simply 
to try to turn all the newcomers into good 
Canadians. Such organizations as the Daugh- 
ters of Canada are devoting themselves to 
Canadianizing the foreigners, and if the work 
of education is carried on vigorously, and if 
new immigrants are not received too freely, 
I do not expect mych trouble. 


THE GOVERNMENT 


In its government Canada, like the United 
States, is a federation; that is, there is a 
central government and a parliament for the 
whole of Canada, as there is a government 
and a Congress for the United States. There 


- are also governments and legislatures for the 


provinces, which in a general way correspond 
to the states of the Union. The central gov- 
ernment and the parliament attend to matters 
of nation-wide importance; the provincial au- 
thorities control local affairs. The division is 
not quite the same in the two countries; but 
in both the national body controls the tariff, 
and the local bodies control education. Since 
there are only nine Canadian provinces com- 
pared with a much greater number of states, 
some of our provinces have a much larger 
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area than your states. Quebec contains 706,834 
square miles, Ontario 407,262, British Colum- 
bia 355,855, Alberta 255,285, Saskatchewan 
251,700 and Manitoba 251,832. 

What is the difference between the Ameri- 
can and the British systems of government? 

Many would answer that you in the United 
States have an elected President, and that we 
in Canada have a governor-general who rep- 
resents an hereditary king. But that is not 
quite accurate. Canada, like Great Britain, is 
really governed by ministers upon whose ad- 
vice the “Crown” acts, and who are respon- 
sible to Parliament, virtually to the elected 
House of Commons. They hold power only so 
long as the House of Commons supports them. 
If the House censures them or refuses to carry 
the measures they propose or to grant them 
money for carrying on government, they 
resign. The chief of the ministers is called the 
prime minister, or the premier. It is not the 
king or the governor-general, but the prime 
minister, that corresponds more nearly with 
your President. But there is a difference. Your 
President is elected for four years. Neither he 
nor the members of his cabinet are members 
of the House of Representatives. If the House 
were opposed to him he would not resign, no 
matter how much it might embarrass him. 


POLITICAL PARTIES 


Writers on constitutions explain the difier- 
ence by saying that in British countries the 
executive and the legislative powers are com- 
bined, and that in the United States they are 
separated. Fhe President carries out the laws, 
but he does not make them, though he may 
recommend them by messages to Congress. 
Our prime minister and his colleagues are 
members of Parliament. They not only carry 
out the laws but propose and, by their ma- 
jority in the House, carry through the prin- 
cipal laws. 

Our Parliament is elected for five years, but 
at any time within those five years a govern- 
ment may be defeated by a hostile vote in the 
House, and there may be a new election in 
which the government may either be defeated 
or returned to office. 

Your President has far more power than 
our governor-general or our king. Comparing 
him with a British premier, the President has 
less control over Congress than the premier 
has over Parliament; but on the other hand 
he is more independent of Congress than a 
premier is of Parliament. We think that in 
some respects our system is the more demo- 
cratic of the two, but that is a question that 
readers must think out for themselves. 

Before the war there were two political 
parties in Canada, the Conservative and the 
Liberal. It has been said that the Conserva- 
tive party somewhat resembles your Repub- 
lican party, and the Liberal your Democratic ; 
but that is a rough description. During the 
war the old party lines were greatly disturbed. 
Late in 1917 a union government composed 
of members of both parties was formed at 
Ottawa for war purposes. Now that the war 
is ended the argument is made that there is 
no further use for a union government or a 
Unionist party. That I cannot discuss without 
getting into party politics. 


A NATION OR A COLONY? 


Another strong party known as the United 
Farmers has arisen. In the late provincial 
election held in Ontario a year ago last Octo- 
ber more United Farmers were elected than 
either Liberals or Conservatives. The conse- 
quence was that the Conservative government 
of Sir William Hearst, which until then had 
had an overwhelming majority, went out of 
office and gave place to a government com- 
posed of Farmer and Labor members, which 
party has a small majority over Liberals and 
Conservatives combined. People have been 
watching the situation with interest; they re- 
gard it as an experiment and are inclined to 
give the new government a chance. 

Is Canada a nation-.or a colony? Its posi- 
tion is peculiar and not easy to define. It is 
part of the British Empire, but in most things 
it governs itself. The Dominion Parliament 
and the provincial legislatures make all its 
laws; it makes its own customs tariff and 
levies its own taxes. During the war the 
Dominion Parliament raised and maintained 
its own army and decided the question of 
conscription. 

It is commonly said that Canada has all 
the powers of-a nation except those in regard 
to foreign affairs and questions of peace and 
war, which have been left to the control of 
the government and the Parliament of Eng- 
land. Now it is asserted that Canada ought 
to have a voice in those matters. Some people 
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have proposed a new government and parlia- 
ment for the empire, in which Canada and 
the other dominions should be represented, 
and which should have power to tax all the 
people of the empire; but that has been aban- 
doned as unworkable, and various other plans 
are being discussed. Canada is a member of 
the League of Nations, and that is said to 
give it a national standing. On all those 
questions you will hear Canadians express 
different opinions. 

The relations between Canada and the 
United States must always be intimate: the 
frontiers of the two countries run side by side 
for thousands of miles, and*most of the people 
speak English and are largely influenced by 
British traditions, literature and history. Our 
trade with the United States in 1918-19 was 
more than a billion dollars. We are now living 
under unusual conditions that the war has 
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Cy Herbert Coolidge 


HEN I met Frank Grazier he was a 
max of fiity years or thereabouts, the 
owner of one of the largest wheat 
ranches in the San Joaquin Valley and the 
father of a promising family. For two years 

I had known him through his son, Ralph, my 
college chum, who never told any stories quite 
so good as those recounting the adventures of 
his father. 

I had looked forward with a great deal of 
pleasure to hearing at first hand those stories 
of early California, but it was hard for me to 
realize that the quiet, unassuming man who 
met us at the railway station had rea'ly been 
the famous broncho rider and vaguero and 
daring frontier sheriff; I wondered for the 
moment whether my anticipations were to be 
realized. The realization was indeed post- 
poned, for the elder Grazier evinced great 
interest in college life; and for the week fol- 
lowing our arrival the attempts of Ralph and 
myself to draw from him his pioneer reminis- 
cences invariably resulted in our relating col- 
lege stories. 

“That’s father every time!” said Ralph. 
“He is even better at story-extracting than he 
is at story-telling. But just wait until he has 
found out all he wants to know about the 
college.” 

It was several days before the elder Grazier 
had pumped us dry on college topics. Then as 
we drove about over the ranch or sat in the 
family circle he told us stories without end of 
the early days in California. 

“Along in the early seventies,” he began one 
day, “my father and I were engaged in the 
cattle business down in San Diego County. 
We had a hard time of it for several years 
while we were getting our start. We had a 
wonderful range, to be sure; the Coahuila 
country made fine feed in the summer, and 
the warm, sunny valleys down on the edge of 
the desert kept us going all winter; but we 
did not have any capital, and it took lots of 
hard riding to keep the Mexicans and the 
Indians from running our cattle off. Long 
before we marketed our first bunch of steers 
we knew what it was to wonder where the 
next sack of flour was coming from. 

“Along the worst of those hard times a 
Mexican with his arm in a sling came into our 
camp, leading a Roman-nosed mustang, the 
most vicious-looking animal I have ever seen. 
Father and I never asked any questions about 
a horse’s disposition. As a matter of fact, we 
liked the mean ones best, because they were 
the toughest. The pinto was as tough as raw- 
hide,—we could see that at a glance,—and 
when the Mexican offered to sell him for ten 
dollars father promptly closed the bargain. 

“But before the week passed father was 
wearing his arm in a sling. For the first time 
in his life he had met a mustang that was his 
equal. 

“We'd better shoot him, Frank,’ he said; 
‘he’s the worst horse to buck I ever saw; he 
will kick, bite and strike all at once; he’s as 
treacherous as a snake and as quick as a cat. 
I am afraid he will hurt you if you try to 
ride him.’ 

“But I wouldn’t agree to that. We were just 
about to move the cattle down to the edge of 
the desert and would need the mustang there 
badly ; besides, we could not afford to lose ten 
dollars. At last father gave up and consented 


created, but Canadian—American trade has the 
element of permanence that comes from dif- 
ference of climate and of products. The two 
countries already contain more English-speak- 
ing people than any other area in the world. 
Some day they will have a larger population 
than Europe. Together—not politically united, 
but in friendly rivalry and codéperation—they 
may do great things for the world. Let us 
hope that their relations will become more 
and more friendly. 

Canada took its full share in the Great War. 
With a population of between eight and nine 
millions, it raised an army of 595,441 men, 
and of those 465,984 were obtained by volun- 
tary enlistment. Compulsory military service 
was not adopted until the end of 1917, when 
three years of the war were over. 

The total casualties were 218,433; 35,684 
men were killed in action, and 12,437 died of 
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that I should try to ‘gentle’ our dangerous 
acquisition. He did it more to please me, 
though, than from any desire to keep the 
horse. 

“But about a month later I found myself 
sitting on the top rail of the corral scratching 
my head and gazing dubiously at the mus- 
tang. I had ridden him every day since father 
had turned him over to me; he was a fine 
horse to chase cattle with and the toughest 
animal I have ever seen, and yet I had more 
than half a mind to take him out to the wash 
and shoot him. If he had been gentle you 
couldn’t have bought him of me for a hun- 
dred dollars, but I had just about given up 
hope of making him gentle. Almost all bron- 
chos, no matter how wild and dangerous they 
may be at first, will become as tame and as 
friendly as dogs if they are handled right, but 
that fellow never softened a particle. What 
the instinctive criminal is among men he was 
among horses. 

“The same morning that I was trying to 
make up my mind to shoot him he had 
jumped at me like a panther when he thought 

was off my gua-d and had almost succeeded 
in getting me under his feet. When I mounted 
him he threw himself over backward a couple 
of times, then began bucking again and kept it 
up until I was nearly worn out. Nothing but 
the fear of his teeth and his hoofs kept me 
from rolling out of the saddle. But even after 
all that I was loath to kill him, he was such a 
tireless sure-footed fellow; he was one horse 
in a thousand. 

“Before I decided what to do with my in- 
corrigible pinto I caught sight of two Mexican 
horsemen riding toward me down the trail 
that led out of the cafion. I promptly jumped 
to the ground, went to our cabin and buckled 
on my six-shooters. There were a good many 
horse thieves and outlaws along the border in 
those days. The valley in which we were 
camped was a sort of back door into Mexico, 
and we were naturally suspicious of strangers, 
especially when they were going through in a 
hurry. Those two fellows were jogging along 
quietly enough, but as they approached I no- 
ticed that they glanced back over their shoul- 
ders from time to time, and that their horses 
were almost exhausted. Nevertheless, when 
they came up I asked them according to the 
custom of the country to get down and have 
something to eat. I did not like their looks at 
all, and besides I was there all alone,—father 
had been away for a week in search of a 
bunch of lost cattle——but to turn travel- 
weary strangers away on mere suspicion 
would have been contrary to our code of 
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wounds. Compared with the sacrifice made 
by those men, what we did at home is a small 
matter, and I tell it only to complete the 
story. To November, 1918, our war expendi- 
ture was about a billion dollars. To meet the 
increased expenditure the government levied 
an income tax, a tax on luxuries and a tax on 
business profits. War loans to the amount of 
more than two billion dollars were taken up 
by the Canadian people, with the result that 
whereas the national debt of Canada was 
formerly owed chiefly to Great Britain, it is 
now owed chiefly to the people of, Canada. 
Financially the country is far more self- 
sustaining than it was before the war. 

Like the United States Canada has “gone 
dry” largely on account of war conditions. 
It would be more nearly correct to say 
“almost dry”; but to explain the exceptions 
would be a tedious and protracted business. 


** He had jumped at me like 
a panther when he thought 
_ 1 was off my guard”’ 


hospitality. Then, too, I had no intention of 
letting them get the better of me; I watched 
every move they made. Under the pretext of 
waiting on them I avoided sitting with them 
at the table. 

“When they had seated themselves I took 
up an empty water bucket, backed out of 
their presence and started down the trail to 
the spring. It occurred to me that, if the men 
were outlaws running for the line, they would 
figure on picking up some fresh mounts, and 
that it would be a good scheme to turn my 
bunch of horses out of the corral. 

“As the foremost of the bunch filed past a 
thought struck me. I caught up a reata lying 
near at hand, cast a loop over the Roman- 
nosed pinto’s head and made the end fast. 

“Tf they want that mustang bad enough 
to ride him off they can have him,’ I thought. 
Then I started back to the cabin, but, notic- 
ing as I approached that my guests inside 
were very quiet, I put my eye to the chink at 
the back. The Mexicans were waiting for me 
beside the door, one with a revolver, and the 
other with a knife. I gently put down my 
bucket and struck out for the brush. 

- “But the Mexicans heard me, and both of 
them stepped outside and began shooting at 
me. I made a stand then, but I didn’t get in 
more than three or four shots before they 
both dodged round behind the house and 
began shooting again. That left me out in the 
open with nothing Lut puffs of smoke to 
shoot at; and if either. of you boys think for 
an instant that I lost any time getting across 
that flat to the brush you are badly mistaken. 

“When I threw myself out of view behind 
a boulder I thought that the danger was over 
and was congratulating myself on my escape, 
but then I discovered that I was bleeding 
from a flesh wound above the elbow of my 
left arm. The wound, although an ugly one, 
would not have been of serious consequences 
if there had been a doctor at hand; but out 
there in the brush, with a couple of hostile 
Mexicans in my camp, there was imminent 
danger of my dying from loss of blood. With 
a stick and a pocket handkerchief I made a 
rude tourniquet and applied it to my arm. As 
I worked I kept watching the manceuvres of 
the outlaws. 

“They stayed behind the house for a time, 
evidently fearing that I should fire upon 
them. Then one of them made a rush for his 
saddle, threw it up over his back and scuttled 
toward the corral. The other remained on 
watch, and from time to time I could see him 
peering round the corner of the building. 

“My chief interest, however, was in the 
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man with the saddle. He evidently intended 
to ride the pinto; I hoped against hope that 
he would be man enough to master him, and 
would lose no time in driving up a mount for 
his partner, so that both would go out of the 
country and give me a chance to return to 
camp, where I might be able to stanch the 
flow of blood. 

“From behind my boulder I could readily 
follow the movements of the man in the 
corral. He rushed straight at the pinto, 
slapped the saddle on his back and bridled 
him. Roman Nose stood quiet till the Mexi- 
can reached under for the cinch; then he 
kicked, bit and struck all at once, as father 
had said. 

“For a moment there was a mustang and a 
saddle and a Mexican all mixed up together 
in a cloud of dust; then suddenly with a flop 
and a wriggle the Mexican rolled under the 
lower rail of the fence and lay outside the 
corral, with Roman Nose pawing and biting 
at him from within. 

“The other outlaw raced to his companion’s 
assistance, dragged him to the shade of a bush 
and brought him the bucket of water that I 
had so carefully put down when I fled. Then 
he seemed at a loss what to do; he must have 
considered himself in a bad box. He was evi- 
dently worried about his partner and expected 
every minute that I would shoot him from 
the brush. He looked anxiously up the cafion, 
too, as if fearing still further trouble from 
that direction. 

“Presently he went to the corral and took a 
good, long look at the Roman-nosed mustang. 
He evidently didn’t like the appearance of 
him, for he ran to his own horse, slipped on a 
bridle and rode off after the horses that I had 
turned out of the corral. They had not wan- 
dered far, but the Mexican, in spite of his 
brutal spurring and lashing, could not rouse 
his exhausted mount enough to turn them 
back to the corral. After a couple of trials he 
gave up and rode straight back to the pinto. 

“He was evidently in dead earnest now and 
desperate. Hastily he threw another reata 
over the mustang’s head, led him out to the 
end of the rope with which he was tied, then 
took a turn round a snubbing post and pulled 
till both reatas were tight. 

“Stretched between two posts, with a run- 
ning noose tightening on his neck from either 
direction, the mustang soon became submis- 
sive. The Mexican slapped on his heavy saddle 
and tightened the cinches; then he mounted, 
reached down with his knife and cut both 
reatas. But the pinto did not move—I knew 
he was waiting till he got his breath. 

“In spite of all I could do my arm was still 
bleeding freely. I would have given a good 
deal to have seen that mustang shoot out of 
the corral and carry his outlaw rider on 
toward the Mexican line. I knew only too 
well, however, that he was going to make a 
fight. The fight began a moment later. With a 
sudden forward lunge the mustang put his 
head down between his forefeet, leaped into 
the air, threw a hump into his back and came 
down stiff-legged. Almost quicker than the 
eye could follow he repeated five of those 
stiff-legged bounds. The Mexican sat him 
firmly, trying in vain to start him out of his 
bucking into a run. 

“Then without warning the mustang threw 
himself over backward. As quick as a flash 
the rider sprang lightly to the ground and as 
the pinto struggled to his feet stepped into the 
saddle again. Then the mustang tried his half- 
circle bucks, leaping into the air, whirling 
halfway round and landing with his head 
down and his legs stiff. The Mexican was a 
good rider, but half a dozen of those bucks in 
quick succession loosened him, and the next 
jump shot him up into the air like a rocket. 

“I forgot my bleeding arm. Even before I 
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raised myself to my feet the mustang was 
upon the prostrate outlaw. I forgot too that 
the man was my enemy and started on a run 
to his rescue. But before I was well started I 
heard two quick shots and saw the mustang 
stagger off to the corner of the corral and sink 
to the ground. The smoke lifting from the 
bush under which the other-Mexican lay told 
me what had happened. 

“TI halted then. One of the outlaws was 
stretched motionless in the middle of the 
corral, but I feared that, if I approached, the 
crippled one would turn his six-shooter on 
me. As I started back to the brush the fellow 
began to cry lustily for help. I hastened to 
him at once, first taking the precaution, how- 
ever, to make him deliver up his knife and his 
revolvers. After making sure that he had no 
weapons concealed in his clothes, I hastily 
ripped off my shirt sleeve and allowed him to 
twist a tourniquet on my wounded arm. 

“He did it very skillfully, and as soon as 
the bleeding stopped I set about to return the 
favor; but the fellow gave me a pleasant sur- 
prise by insisting that I should first do what 
I could for his companion, saying that except 
for a broken leg he was all right. I went into 
the corral at once and examined the uncon- 
scious outlaw. He was the worst battered-up 
Mexican you ever saw, but by rare good luck 
had not sustained any serious injuries. I was 
too weak to lift him from the ground, but I 
managed to drag him into the shade. There I 
loosened his clothes and bathed his temples; 
in a short time he opened his eyes and began 
fumbling about in a dazed sort of way for his 
knife and his six-shooters, which I had wisely 
left in the corral. I tied his hands then to 
make sure that he did not get into any mis- 
chief. By that time I was pretty faint, and I 
sat down in the shade and looked at the 
pinto’s victims and at my own wounded arm. 

“Well, gentlemen,’ I said in Spanish, ‘we’ve 
certainly got a pretty good start toward a 
hospital. All we need now is a little medicine 
and a few doctors and a nurse or two, and 
we’d be running full blast.’ 

“But there were no doctors or nurses or 
medicines within a hundred miles, and if 
father hadn’t made his appearance an hour or 
so later I don’t know how we ever should 
have come through. He met me just as I was 
starting out on one of the Mexican’s horses in 
search of an Indian to send for help. In a 
few words I gave him the gist of what had 
happened. 

“It’s kind of hard luck,’ I said as we 
walked toward the pinto’s victims; ‘this arm 
will lay me off for a full month, we haven’t 
enough money to hire anyone to take my place, 
and before I can get round again the cattle 
will be so badly scattered that we shall have 
lost half our start.’ 

“ T think we’re pretty lucky myself,’ replied 
father; ‘it’s worth half our start to have some 
one dispose of that brute of a mustang before 
he succeeded in killing you.’ 

“But a surprise was in store for us. The 
moment father caught sight of the fellow 
whom I had tied up he exclaimed: 

“‘Why, son, that’s the Mexican whom all 
southern California has been trying to round 
up for the last month. That’s Morales, the 
man who killed the sheriff of San Luis Obispo 
County. There’s fifteen hundred dollars re- 
ward for his capture!’ 

“A couple of hours later the sheriff of San 
Diego County rode into our camp with a 
posse and took charge of our prisoners. | 

“A week later father and I had the fiftee 
hundred dollars reward in our hands. I still 
think that without exception the Roman- 
nosed mustang was the meanest and least 
accommodating horse in the whole world, but 
in spite of himself he did father and me and 
the State of California a good turn at last.” 


The next jump shot him up into the air like a rocket 
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Shoes that help you develop 
the foot-strength of the Kalingas 


RAVELERS to the 

Philippines speak 
with surprise of the feet 
of the Kalingas and of 
the other native tribes. 


It isn’t merely that 
they can manipulate their 
feet almost like hands, 
but the muscles are de- 
veloped so that they can 
jump, run, and climb with 
surprising agility. 

This is because they have 
never confined their feet in 
stiff shoes. Their feet have 
developed as nature intended 
they should. 

Keds are so flexible that 
they allow the muscles of your 
feet to develop. The light 
weight canvas tops give you 
just enough protection with 

_the proper freedom. The 
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Heavy white canvas; 
brown leather and rub- 
ber reinforcements. 
Smooth soles; corru- 
gated or suction soles. 
This is only one of the 
many Keds for boys 
and girls; others for 
grown-ups. 


heavy rubber soles are tough 
for wear but so pliant they 
allow the greatest freedom. 
Every day that you wear Keds 
these muscles are getting 
stronger. You will see the 
difference in athletics. You 
will find out how much well- 
developed foot muscles mean 
in every kind of sport. 


Boys are wearing Keds all 
the time. You will find all 
the fellows will wear their 
Keds to school late into the 
Fall. Keds are the best shoes 
for gym and basket-ball. 


You can get the style you 
wish at your dealer’s. If he 
does not carry it he will get it 
for you. 


Keds were originated and 
are made by the United States 
Rubber Company only. The 
name Keds is on every pair. 
Be sure to look for it. 








Not all canvas rubber- 
soled shoes are Keds. 
Keds are made only by 
the United States Rubber 
Company. Look for the 
name Keds on the shoes. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


GERMS ARE OFTEN a hand-to-mouth 
affair. Keep your hands clean. 


Draw Good from Ill. In Days of Storm 
A House of Snow will keep you warm. 


A MAN is like a factory: his overhead ex- 
pense goes on all the time, but he himself 
seldom runs at full capacity. 


A PURE-BRED PERCHERON filly at the 
Pennsylvania State College celebrated her first 
birthday by tipping the scales at 1280 pounds, 
which is some 500 or 600 pounds more than 
the weight of the ordinary yearling colt. The 
filly had two gallons of skim milk a day 
-besides the regular ration of grain. 


THE ONE-CROP FARMER will understand 
the condition in which several Latin—Ameri- 
can countries find themselves—Cuba with its 
sugar, Ecuador with its cacao, Guatemala and 
Colombia with their coffee and Chile with its 
nitrate. Having all your eggs in one basket is 
all right if you can protect the basket. 


EXPERTS IN RADIOGRAPHY advise that 
X-ray laboratories be completely inclosed in 
lead sheeting a quarter of an inch thick. It has 
been found that the powerful rays used in 
treating cancer affect persons in rooms on the 
other side of thick walls and in apartments 
above and below the radiograph room. 


THE APPROVED WAY to catch the motor- 
ing speed maniac nowadays is to clothe spe- 
cial officers in civilian attire and put them out 
on the road in all sorts of vehicles. The next 
time you cut in ahead of a farmer in a dilapi- 
cated car don’t: be too sure that he is not a 
policeman with a stop watch and an eye on 
your number plate. ; 


PANAMA PERPETUATES ONE of the 
greatest of geographic jokes on those who 
visit it. The direction of the canal from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific is from northwest to 
southeast, and the Atlantic end is actually 
farther west than the Pacific end. Another 
geographic puzzler is that from Portland, 
Maine, you must sail south of east to get by 
the tip of Nova Scotia. 


A VERMONT BANK has gone into the 
mail-order business to‘help its farmer patrons 
to dispose of their maple syrup at a better 
price than the seventy-five cents a gallon that 
the middlemen offered. For the bank it is 
merely good business to prevent a hitherto 
flourishing industry from being badly dis- 
abled; but for the farmers it is an enlighten- 
ing experiment in codperative marketing. The 
bank lends seventy-five cents a gallon on the 
syrup, and the farmer waits for a settlement 
as any ordinary retailer would. 


A WRITER in the Musical Monitor main- 
tains that American men have been trained 
not to sing. “Without knowing it we have 
silenced the male voices in our churches.” The 
trouble seems to be that the hymn tunes are 
written in keys that make it impossible for 
men to reach the top notes without painful 
effort. The critic cites the example of a song 
leader who stuck to E-flat as the limit of con- 
gregational singing, and who succeeded in 
building up a community chorus so successful 
and popular that hundreds had to be turned 
away from the weekly “sing.” 


THE SPIRIT that the South manifested and 
the sacrifice that it made during the Civil War 
are to be commemorated in gigantic sculpture 
on the face of Stone Mountain, sixteen miles 
from Atlanta, Georgia. The project, which 
was begun in 1916, has not been abandoned, 
although the prospective cost of the work is 
much greater than was originally estimated. 
The memorial will show an army moving 
across the face of the mountain, some figures 
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to appear in high relief, others in low relief, 
and some merely traced in outline. The 
mounted figures, horse and rider, will be fifty 
feet from hat to fetlock. 
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AMERICA TO THE RESCUE 


T the very first meeting of the British and 
A colonial premiers there was a striking 
illustration of the importance that the 
statesmen of the English-sneaking countries 
attach to harmony between british and Ameri- 
can policies. 

It manifested itself in the expressed deter- 
mination to take no step that could be re- 
garded as unfriendly to us, or that would give 
occasion to the most captious among us to 
stir up trouble with England. It appeared in 
Mr. Lloyd George’s declaration at the open- 


‘ing of the conference of willingness, even 


eagerness, to discuss with our government the 
problem of reducing armaments, and in Gen- 
eral Smuts’s emphatic approval of the action 
of Congress in proposing a conference for that 
purpose, It can be detected in all the debates 
of the body, following the broad statement by 
the British premier that “friendly codperation 
with the United States is with us a cardinal 
principle.” For he and all the prime ministers 
recognize that by our strength, our resources, 
our idealism, our detachment from the policies 
of European governments and our racial and 
historical relationship with them we are of 
all peoples the one nation that should be asso- 
ciated with them in the work of promoting 
“stability and peace on the basis of liberty 
and justice.” 

Their sentiments take concrete as well as 
general form. One of the subjects most dis- 
cussed in the early days of the conference was 
that of renewing the treaty of alliance be- 
tween Great Britain and Japan. The treaty in 
its original form could be interpreted as re- 
quiring Great Britain to join with Japan in 
war upon the United States if Japan were to 
engage in such a war. Our good neighbors of 
Canada were foremost in protesting that the 
treaty must not be renewed unless a clause 
be inserted that shall exclude in the plainest 
terms any such obligation. The sentiment met 


with unanimous approval, and plans were. 


then discussed for learning what assurance 
our government desired that England would 
never enter upon such a war. 

The remarkable emphasis upon the impor- 


tance of the United States as a leader in the: 


salvation of the world and as a government 
that must in no event be alienated from its 
natural friends or offended by act or omission 
should inspire Americans with a solemn sense 
of their responsibility in this world crisis. It 
may well give us pride in our greatness and 
our strength and our opportunity, but there 
should be in that pride no flavor of the 
puffed-up national complacency of the days 
when the eagle screamed. Our help is courted 
not from cringing fear, not from a belief that 
we can accomplish the mighty task alone, but 
in the confidence that we are both able and 
willing by example, by leadership and by 
céoperation to use our almost unimpaired 
resources in assisting to rescue the world from 
its present horrors. If we fail history will 
write us down as a braggart and slacker 
nation. 
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THE GOSPEL OF HONEST WORK 


N the course of the long session of the 
American Federation of Labor at Denver 
there were many speeches on many topics. 

One speech stands out among them all, pre- 
eminent for good sense and straight thinking 
—that of Mr. John H. Donlin, president of 
the Building Trades department of the fed- 
eration. It struck out manfully against the 
idea that has taken possession of many manu- 
facturers, employers and workingmen who are 
engaged in building, that grafting and loafing, 
saddling the building industry with every 
kind of illegitimate cost and foolish restric- 
tion, are somehow good for the people who 
make their living in the building trades. 

Mr. Donlin was addressing union working- 
men, but he devoted himself chiefly to the 
mistakes of laboring men in trying to see how 
costly and difficult they could make building. 
He does not believe—as no one else with com- 
mon sense believes—that labor alone is to 
blame. He had some hard things to say about 
the men who manage great industries, and he 
said nothing that the evidence brought out by 
the Lockwood commhittee’s investigation in 
New York does not justify. But he did not 
stop with castigating the other side; he went 
on to tell his hearers what their own duty 
was to their craft and to the community of 
which they are a part. Here are some of the 


things he said, which can be read with profit 
by everyone who is engaged in productive 
industry: 

“We must excel in individual efficiency. 
Cost of production tells the tale.” 

“Wealth cannot be distributed until it is 
produced; the more we produce the richer we 
shall be and the more a dollar will buy. The 
less we produce the poorer we shall be and 
the less a dollar will buy.” 

“Labor must be paid according to American 
standards, and it must produce accordingly. 
We cannot be unmindful of our responsibili- 
ties. Capital and management must bear their 
share of the burden of readjustment. Labor 
must agree to a high minimum output for 
each individual. That will keep wages up and 
the cost of living down.” If only everyone 
would recognize the truth of that remark! 

One other useful piece of advice that Mr. 
Donlin gave to labor was that it must stop 
tying up work on buildings when the only 
question at issue is one of “jurisdiction”— 
where two or more unions are disputing 
which shall do certain work or how the work 
shall be divided among them. None of the 
many annoyances that have driven builders 
nearly mad is so vexatious as that; none of 
the many delays that have increased cost and 
discouraged: enterprise is so utterly without 
excuse as that. Mr. Donlin is right in saying 
that jurisdictional disputes are usually started 
for reasons that will not stand examination 
by the magnifying glass. 
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EXTRAVAGANCE 


CCORDING to the newspapers America 
is soon to-receive a visit from an Eng- 
lishwoman whose income is $30,000,000 

a year and who is endeavoring to spend that 
amount annually upon herself. If we may 
believe the newspaper reports, she managed 
to get rid of $5,000,000 in Paris in two weeks 
and is looking forward to the possibility of 
similar or even greater achievement in New 
York. As an illustration of her methods, it is 
reported that in Paris she purchased a number 
of limousines and then had them all reuphol- 
stered to harmonize with her various cos- 
tumes. “Who does the most good in the 
world ?” she is said to have asked. “The miser 
or the spender? The spender, of course.” 

No doubt a good many people would accept 
as true this woman’s assertion. And if the 
alternative to spending in such ways as give 
her pleasure were merely to accumulate money 
month after month, year after year, in a safe- 
deposit vault, there would be some justifica- 
tion for her attitude. But saving, in the sense 
of investing, is not hoarding, and by compari- 
son with saving in that sense, the woman’s 
spending is mere wasting. The money that 
might be going to the development of rail- 
ways, or to the building of mills, or to the 
opening up of mines, is being spread about 
among purveyors of luxuries, and, though 
some portion of it will ultimately find its way 
into the hands of those who will use it pro- 
ductively, an unduly large part of it will have 
been consumed without any increase in the 
wealth of the community. Indeed, instead of 
being employed to augment and preserve 
essential resources it has the effect of dimin- 
ishing them. Automobile makers and uphol- 
sterers are withdrawn from the production of 
useful work in order to gratify her whims 
of the moment. In paying $10,000 for a hat 
made of birds of paradise she does not pro- 
mote the preservation of birds. 

This lavish spender’s fortune has been but 
recently accumulated. The longer that people 
have money the wiser they usually become 
in the use of it. If they do not learn to make 
good use of it, they do not have it long. That 
is a fact which the restive Socialists, who meet 
only to denounce our capitalistic system, seem 
not to recognize. ° 


ARRANGING WITH OUR DEBTORS 


MONG the great financial problems that 
are pressing upon the government none 
is more puzzling than that of the war 

loans that we made to foreign governments. 
In all they amount to nearly eleven billion 
dollars. The list of debtors is long. Headed by 
Great Britain, which owes the largest amount, 
it includes countries of both hemispheres, even 
down to little Liberia, and of various degrees 
of solvency or insolvency. 

Not one of the countries has given us a 
single bond as evidence of its indebtedness. 
We lent the money on agreements that recog- 
nized the terms established by the act of Con- 
gress that authorized the loans. Those terms 
were, in general, that the rate of interest was 
to be the same as that paid by this country 
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on its own borrowings at the time of t} 
loans, to be increased if the Treasury had + 
pay a higher rate on later loans; and that th, 
maturity also should conform to that of ov 
domestic loans. 

It has always been anticipated that th 
terms would have to be modified. Indeed, t! 
original agreements have not been observe: 
Although the debts are now several years ol. 
no government except that of Great Brita:), 
has paid a cent of interest, and that count;. 
has paid only a part of what is due. Yet t! 
United States has shown no disposition : ) 
be an exacting creditor. On the other han! 
the suggestion that the debts be wiped off t!.-- 
slate has not met with favor. Nevertheless, j; 
is time that the parties come to an arrange 
ment as to the ultimate payment. Since cu:.. 
ditions in all the debtor countries render :: 
impossible for them to meet the intere:: 
charges as they fall due, much less to pay off 
the principal at the appointed time, perma- 
nent bonds running for a longer time should 
take the place of the temporary notes, and 
various adjustments should be made suited t» 
the situation in the different countries. 

A bill has been introduced in each House of 
Congress giving blanket authority to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to deal with the whole 
matter. By its terms he may change the rates 
of interest and the date of maturity of an, 
or all of the loans, accept the bonds of any of 
the debtor countries and. exchange them for 
bonds of other countries. Under that clause 
he would have authority even to swap bonds 
of Great Britain for those of Germany or 
Turkey. That provision is not likely to remain 
in the bill, although it is inconceivable that 
any secretary would take advantage of it if 
it did remain. 

Probably a certain part of the ten or eleven 
billions will in the end have to be charged 
off as bad debts, but the larger part will 
ultimately be paid and will operate to that 
extent to reduce our national debt and to 
relieve taxation. Even if we received only the 
interest on it, which would be at least half a 
billion, or one ninth of the present expendi- 
tures of the government, it would be a great 
help; but we cannot count as yet even upon 
that. The whole affair is so uncertain that we 
can look upon those debts only as a possible 
but quite doubtful windfall of the future. 
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THE GRAIN GROWERS, 
INCORPORATED 


HE farmers of the great corn- and wheat- 

growing states have never been satisfied 

with the way in which their crops have 
been marketed. Grain dealer and miller, bank 
and board of trade, have all been under sus- 
picion among the men who grow the grain. 
The farmers have felt uneasily that the price 
of corn and wheat was in some way manipu- 
lated to the profit of others but to their own 
loss, and that even if that were not so the 
mechanism of marketing is such as to give 
them a smaller proportion of the final price 
than is their due. More than one plan has 
been suggested for making the farmer the 
controlling influence in the grain market, but 
until now none has succeeded. : 

The most determined effort in that direc- 
tion, and the most businesslike, has recently 
been undertaken. It is the establishment of the 
United States Grain Growers, Incorporated. 
an organization that is to market grain codp- 
eratively on a very large scale. It is the hope 
of the founders that the corporation will in 
time control so large a part of the annual crop 
that it can do more than any other human 
agency to determine the price of grain. The 
plan calls for a capital of one hundred million 
dollars, to be furnished chiefly from member- 
ship fees of ten dollars each. The profits are 
to go to- those nonvoting preferred shares. 
The voting shares, twenty-one in number, 
draw no dividends and will be held by man- 
agers whom the farmers themselves will elect. 
The organization is to build terminal ware- 
houses wherever they are needed, conduct an 
export corporation and a finance corporation 
and perform other less important services to 
its members. It is proposed to furnish money 
to the farmers from the sale to the public of 
corporation notes secured by warehouse re- 
ceipts. 

There is nothing in the least visionary 
about the scheme. In conception it is sound: 
its success will depend solely on the skill with 
which it is administered. The people who have 
organized and maintained the present system 
of marketing grain naturally do not like it. 
They will do what they can to discourage it 
and interfere with it. But the new corporation 
will have a considerable advantage in the good 
will of the farmers throughout the West. It 
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ihe right men can be found to manage it there 
‘s no reason why it should not succeed. It is 
interesting to see that the founders are careful 
to get competent advice on the financial side 
of their undertaking ; they have consulted Mr. 
Baruch, who knows as well as anyone how 
to make business profitable and financially 
sound. 

When it comes to the actual marketing of 
the grain the new corporation offers the 
farmer a choice of methods. He may consign 
his crop to the corporation for sale as he now 
consigns.it to an elevator or a commission 
house, or with other farmers he may pool all 
or a part of his crop to be sold when and in 
such quantity as the managers decide. There is 
no general agreement among the farmers at 
present about what they shall do; but it is 
obvious that, whereas the first method may 
help the grain grower to get a larger percent- 
age of the market price than he has been 
accustomed to get, it is only by controlling a 
large part of the crop through some kind of 
pooling arrangement that the farmers can 
substantially influence the rise and fall of 
grain prices. 
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AN INTERESTING WAR MEMORIAL 


ANY cities and towns all over the 

country are puzzling over the question 

of a suitable memorial to the young 
men of their community who died in the 
Great War. Shall it be purely artistic or shall 
public utility be considered? Shall it be a 
statue, a tablet, a community house, a school 
building, an athletic field, or what not? To 
those towns that are still in doubt, halting 
among half a dozen suggestions, we commend 
a study of the plan that Minneapolis has 
adopted. 

The Minnesota city has added to its already 
beautiful park system a Victory Memorial 
Drive eight miles long, at a cost of $182,000 
for the land and three times as much for the 
improvement. The drive is bordered by five 
hundred and fifty elm trees, each one of 
which will bear the name of one of the men 
or women for Hennepin County who died in 
the service of the country. A public-spirited 
citizen has given a substantial sum, the in- 
come of which is to be used for the perpetual 
care of the memorial elms. 

Surely no means of honoring the dead could 
be more beautiful or more charmingly com- 
bine sentiment with practical benefit to the 
community. No other could so successfully 
serve as a memorial to the dead soldiers as a 
group and at the same time preserve and 
beautify the memory of each one of them 
individually. Is there not something piquantly 
sweet in the idea of a living thing as the 
monument of one who laid down his life for 
others, and who thus according to the prom- 
ise found life more abundantly? We speak 
often of keeping green the memory of those 
we have loved. That is what they have done 
at Minneapolis, literally as well as rhetori- 


LE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


OR the first time in the history of the 

country a man who has held the great 
office of President has been called to fill the 
equally great office of Chief Justice of the 
United States. Mr. Taft takes his new post 
with the regard and respect of the nation, 
irrespective of party. Not everyone agreed 
with all his acts and policies as President, but 
everyone recognizes his legal learning, his judi- 
cial temperament, his ardent patriotism and 
his high personal character. The appointment 
is notably popular in the South, where Presi- 
dent Taft’s independent action in appointing 
the late Chief Justice White was deeply ap- 
preciated, ° 


HE views of eminent scholars on matters 
4 of great human interest are always worth 
listening to, though it must be remembered 
that they are often brilliant hypotheses rather 
than conclusions that have been subjected to 
absolute proof. Sir Arbuthnot Lane, a famous 
English surgeon, has been expressing some 
striking ideas on the effect of education on the 
brain. He conceives of education as being 
something like a physical force applied to the 
brain and believes that its effect on the brain 
cclls is not unlike the effect that particular 
kinds of physical exercise or labor produce on 
the muscles or bones. The vigorous growth of 
a special sense, according to that view, may 
radily produce something like a mental de- 
tcrmity. Profound knowledge in a single 
ccpartment may mean the loss of what we 
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call common sense—“the capacity to arrive at 
conclusions the truth of which would appeal 
to a number of people in a variety of occu- 
pations.” The truth of the observation seems 
to him to be shown by the “impracticality” | 
that clergymen, scientific students and classi- | 
cal scholars often show. Speaking of hered- 

ity, Sir Arbuthnot Lane declares that fathers 

transmit their tendencies to daughters and 

mothers to sons. He thinks that in deciding 

how to train a boy’s brain most advanta- 

geously the traits of the mother and of her 

father should be carefully studied. The father’s 

tendencies, he declares, are of comparatively 

little importance in training the son. 
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HE census of France taken last March 

shows that the war cost the country more 
than 2,000,000 lives. In 1911 the population 
was 38,468,813. In 1921 it was 36,084,206, 
not including the soldiers of France stationed 
in the Rhineland, Silesia, Morocco and Syria 
at the time. It is singular that the name of 
M. Briand, the responsible ruler of France, is 
not included in the enumeration. He was in 
London, consulting with Mr. Lloyd George, 
on the day when the count was made. 
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N establishing the new budget office Con- 
gress did not make very liberal provision 
for the administration of the bureau; but the 
appointment of Gen. Charles G. Dawes to be 
Director of the Budget gives assurance that 
the best use will be 
made of the staff that 
is possible. General 
Dawes is a picturesque 
character, extraor- 
dinary in his energy 
and determination. He 
is convinced of the ne- 
cessity and possibility 
of retrenchment in 
government expendi- 
ving —y" and he will use 
all his great -powers 
Gen. Charles G. Dawes to bring that result 
about. It is conceivable that his direct and 
forcible methods may involve him in disae 
greements with Congressmen and the heads of 
bureaus, but while he is the director of it the 
budget office will be a tremendous influence 
toward economy and efficiency in administra- 
tion. rs) 








HE Allied nations are beginning to won- 

der what is to become of Constantinople. 
Allied troops are still occupying it, but they 
can hardly remain there permanently; and it 
is suspected that Mustapha Kemal, if he can 
beat the Greeks,—which seems possible,—will 
be likely to press his claims to the possession 
of the old Turkish capital. The Allied war- 
ships in the Bosporus can prevent him from 
crossing over with his army into Constanti- 
nople, but it is not certain that their govern- 
ments would think it wise to do so in the face 
of an, aroused and victorious Turkey. The 
main concern of the Allies is with the straits. 
Those they mean to hold indefinitely ; at least 
until the Turks engage not to fortify them 
against the passage of naval vessels. An inter- 
esting report from Berlin, which may or may 
not be true, declares that General Brusiloff, 
the old Russian commander, is in Anatolia 
with a considerable soviet army, ready to 
codperate with Mustapha Kemal. If that is 
the case, and if Brusiloff should get into Con- 
stantinople along with the Turks, it might be 
difficult to get him out again. The whole 
situation in Asia Minor is the most disturbed 
and warlike that exists anywhere on earth, 
and the governments of France and Great 
Britain are in constant consultation, trying to 
unite on a policy that will bring peace to that 
region. e 


LTHOUGH Premier Giolitti got a vote 
of confidence from the new Italian 
Parliament, it was not large enough to suit 
him, and he and his ministry resigned. It is 
no wonder that a man almost eighty years old 
shrank from the fatigues and difficulties of 
office in these troubled times without a ma- 
jority that he could trust to support him. The 
weak spot for Giolitti was in the foreign 
office, for Count Sforza, who has had a pretty 
free hand there, has offended a variety of 
party groups. Both the Socialists and the Na- 
tionalists are out of humor with him, the 
Socialists because he has pursued too aggres- 
sive a policy, the Nationalists because he has 
not been aggressive enough. Such are the 
troubles of a statesman in modern Italy! The 
new premier is Signor Bonomi. His cabinet is 
made up of men from the Liberal, Social 




















Democratic and Catholic groups. 
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Right on the Mark! 


When you hold a Stevens on a 
target you know you’re bringing 
ban a all the mechanical accuracy 
that has been “built in” Stevens 
Rifles for 57 years. The rest lies 
with you. 


Real American boys have been 
shooting straight since 1776. 


Thousands of boys have learned 
to shoot accurately with Stevens— 
and learned to be true sportsmen at 
thesame time. Probably your father 


was one of those “‘boys”’ years ago. 
Ask him. 

The nearest Stevens dealer will 
be glad to show you the Stevens 
line of Boys’ Rifles. Go in and pick 


one out. 


J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 
Chicopce Falls, Mass. 
Executive & Export Of¢ces: 50 Church St., N.Y, 


iS Owned ard operated by 
, Savage Arms Corporation, New York 


Rifles - Shotguns - Pistols 
High School Course 
2 (n 2 Years this simplified High 


inside of two years. Meets all requirements for entrance to col- 
lege and the leading professions. This and thirty-six other practi- 
cal courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
| Dept. HC-100, Drexel Ave. & 58th St. CHICAGO 


LEARN TO PITC 


Lessons by ‘** M 
we JOHNSON, RUCKER. 
PITCH 


























Ladies Keep Your Skin 
Clear, Sweet, Healthy 
‘With Cuticura Soap 
and Cuticura Talcum 


You can complete 























KNUCKL 
ct 
J. C. DORN, 721 So. Dearborn St., Dept. 48, Chicago, Ill. 
ape, hors, ool, partaand 
7 ii ment, at half retail prices. 
You can be quickly cured, if you CS cauipssont. ot ome 
FRE marv prices and terms. @ 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering 
and Stuttering, “Its Cause and Cure.” It tells | Ask your the red stove 
how I cured myeclt after stammering 20 years. Storekeeper for STOVIN remedy. 


B.N. BOGUE, 3323 Bogue Bldg., 1147N. Ill. 8t., Indianapolis | Mfrs., Johnson’s Laboratory, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


Its fun to make this drink ) 


At home or in camp, you can make 
a delicious, satisfying meal-time , 
cup of 


INSTANT POSTUM 


—simply by adding hot water 
in the cup,and stirring. 
Its ready in a jiffy. Use 
cream or milk (fresh or 
condensed) and sugar to 
taste. Postum is thoroughly 
wholesome for boys and 

girls. 


Cad S2cl¢ Sompany, S22 
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By Winifred Welles 


She rises, singing, every dawn 
To polish mirrors in the lakes; 
She keeps the clouds all neat and 


sweet ; 
The crumpled fields she smooths 
and shakes. 
Her aprons are of satin green; 
Her dust cap’s dewy gossamer— 
The earth is fortunate to have 
So wonderful a housekeeper. 


At dusk, with silver bowl and spoon 
Her table in the sky is set; 

And when she goes to bed she lies 
Beneath a dark blue coverlet, 

While all her little children clouds 
In frilly nighties run about 

To fold her gown and tuck her in, 
And softly turn the daylight out! 
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THE OAK THAT LONGED 
TO GO TO SEA 


By Eleanor Fairchild Pease 


HE Southeast Wind moved softly over - 


the forest and whispered stories of the 
ocean to the trees. 
“Is the ocean very beautiful?” asked the 
little oak tree. 


“Very,” was the answer. “It is sometimes 


clear blue and sometimes stormy green. Some 
days it is striped with huge breakers, and 
some days it is laced with white foam; it is 
full of brown seaweed and rainbow-colored 
fishes and delicate shells. I think it is even 
more lovely than the land,” said the South- 
east Wind. 

“Tf I could only see the ocean!” sighed the 
little oak tree. 

A squirrel that was scampering about in 
the branches of the little oak heard the sigh, 
and sat up on his hind legs and laughed a 
chuckling, chattering squirrel laugh. 

“Listen, trees! Listen, animals! Listen, 
birds!” he cried. “Here is a tree that stands 
rooted deep in the earth and yet talks about 
going to sea!” 

That seemed so funny to the squirrel that 
he went dashing from bough to bough, telling 
it to everyone he met. So, in a little while, the 
whole forest had heard about the little oak 
that wanted to go to sea. 

The shy little oak drooped with shame, but 
still it hugged its wish to its heart. Then, one 
night, a pine tree that grew near by whis- 
pered to it in the darkness. 

“Little oak tree, do not mind their laugh- 
ter,” the pine tree said. “I too should like to 
see the ocean. I understand your longing very 
well.” 

Cheered and comforted, the oak tree lifted 
its head again. 

“I know what I will do,” it told the pine. 
“T will grow as big and tall as I possibly can. 
I will send my roots deep down into the 
earth, and perhaps—who knows?—some day 
I may be tall enough to look far away across 
the forest and see the ocean!” . 

“And I, too, will grow with all my might.” 

So there in the heart of the forest they 
pledged their friendship; and it grew stronger 
and stronger as the summer passed and other 
seasons came and went. 

The little oak tree grew more and more 
sturdy all the time, and the pine tree grew 
straighter and taller. The winds touched their 
branches lovingly. The North Wind spoke of 
ice-covered lands where fur-clad animals 
wandered; the West Wind: told of broad 
wheat fields and high mountains; the South 
Wind brought word of fruits and flowers and 
workers in far-off cotton fields. But the gentle 
Southeast Wind talked always of the blue, 
biue sea. 

Sometimes woodcutters came into the for- 
est; their axes rang and white chips flew 
like snow. The men would shout as a great 
tree swayed and then came crashing to the 
ground; afterwards they would take the tree 
away, and the trees that remained would 
wonder about it. The winds had told them 
that men used the trees for making houses to 
live in and barns and fences and other strange 
things. 

One day when the oak was fully grown the 
woodcutters came singing into the forest with 
their axes and stood before the oak tree. 
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THE HAPPY HOPEFUL TWINS 


BY MARY 


HE happy hopeful twins had heard 
That anyone can catch a bird 
By sprinkling salt upon its tail: 


They’d never known the method fail. 


NORWOOD 


“A HA!” they cried together. ““Why 
Not capture thus a butterfly? 

*T will be a very simple thing 

To sprinkle sugar on its wing.’’ 


They scattered sugar in a trail the whole day long without avail. 
‘“*To-morrow, though, we'll see who wins!’’ exclaimed the happy 


hopeful twins. 
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“We couldn’t find a better one than this,” 
they said. “So large and sturdy and strong!” 

A moment later they were cutting the tree; 
their axes glittered in the bright morning sun, 
their song echoed through the wood. 

The oak trembled from head to foot. 
“Alas!” it said to the pine. “My turn has 
come.” 

The pine stirred and whispered sadly in 
answer. 

“Good-by, my friend!” the great oak called 
as it swayed and tottered toward the earth. 
‘We have been happy here in our forest home. 
Good-by, forever!” 

-Before night the oak tree had been hauled 
away ; the pine was left alone and desolate. 

Time brought many more changes in the 
wood. One day the lonely pine tree saw the 
woodcutters coming again. “It is my turn 
now,” it thought. But it did not greatly care. 

One lovely April day the Southeast Wind 
came hurrying into the forest. “Listen,” it 
said to the trees. “Yesterday I talked with 
two of your old comrades.” 

“Tell us, tell us!” the trees cried, and even 
the squirrels and the birds grew quiet to 
listen. 

“Yesterday, as I passed over a beautiful 
harbor,” murmured the wind, “I saw many 
white boats lying at anchor. All at once, as 
they rocked at my touch, I heard a voice that 
I knew: the voice of the oak tree that once 
stood here. I could see no trees except mag- 
nolias and palms; but I listened, and after a 
while I heard the voice again. It seemed to 
come from a beautiful white-masted boat 
that lay near the shore, with the blue water 
lapping at its sides. 

“Southeast Wind,” said the voice, ‘this is 
the oak tree calling. After the men took me 
away from the forest other men made me 
into a boat. I have reached the sea at last.’ 

“‘Are vou still lonely for your friend, the 
pine?’ I asked. ‘No,’ came the answer, soft 
and clear. ‘Do you see this tall mast, covered 
with snowy sails. That is the pine tree that 
grew beside me in the forest.’ And so .it was; 
the two friends have gone to sea together.” 

' The Southeast Wind paused in its speaking. 





ang gar ae 





“Oh,” said the listening trees, “so after all 
the queer little oak’s dream came true!” 

“Its dream came true,” echoed the squir- 
rels. 

“Came true,” trilled the birds. 

And as the Southeast Wind moved gently 
out of the forest each separate tree there fell 
to dreaming for itself. 









A GOOD JOKE 


Verse and Drawing by L. J. Bridgman 


#eter Possum picked a peck of pert young 
parrots; 

A peck of pert young parrots Peter 
Possum picked. 

changed into a peck of peppery 

Parrots 

That Peter Possum wished he’d never 
picked— 

And Peter Possum saw he had been 
tricked! 
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HILLY-I-OVER 


By Minnie Leona Upton 


NE summer day Sidney Brown and 
Stephen Earle ran down to the too! 
house to play a favorite game of their; 

called hilly-I-over. Sidney took his stand be- 
hind the tool house and Stephen stood in 
front of it, and the game began. 

One of the boys would throw a rubber bali 
up to the roof, just hard enough and high 
enough for it to clear thé ridgepole and fall 
on the other side. As he threw it he would 
sing out, “Hilly-I-over!” 

The other player would catch the ball as it 
came down. If it did not go over the ridge- 
pole, the thrower would call, “Not quite 
o-o-o-ver!” Then he would count one off 
his score and try again. 

After the two boys had played for about 
ten minutes, Sidney missed. 

“Not quite 0-0-o-ver!” he called. 

“Oho!” came Stephen’s voice from the 
other side. “That’s the very first time the 
ball’s gone back!” 

Sidney did not like that; he wished he had 
not been the first one to miss. 

“TI won’t miss again!” he called. “You'll do 
well if you catch the ball this time!” He 
braced himself and threw with all his might 
—so hard in fact that he twisted himself clear 
round and went down in a heap. Scrambling 
to his feet he stood alert, ready for Stephen’s 
call of “Hilly-I-over!” 

But instead of giving the familiar call Ste- 
phen shouted, “Why didn’t you call ‘not quite 
over’ ?” 

“Because it did go over, didn’t it?” Sidney 
answered. 

Stephen peered round the corner of the tool 
house. “Of course it didn’t,” he said. “If it 
had I’d have given you the hail.” : 

“Well, I did throw it pretty hard,” Sidney 
confessed. “It must have gone over your head.” 

For fifteen minutes they searched the whole 
lot, but in vain. When Stephen’s supper bell 
began to ring they stopped, hot and tired, and 
looked at each other sadly. 

“Just listen to those Baltimore orioles in 
the old elm,” Sidney said. “You’d think they 
had lost a ball—or something. I never heard 
such a racket.” 

High up among the branches of the tall old 
elm that stood just beside the tool house a 
great fluttering and scolding was going on. 

“They don’t like to have us play so close to 
them,” Stephen said. “But they don’t own 
the lot, though they sound as if they thought 
they did.” 

Next morning Sidney and Stephen made 
another search. But the ball had disappeared 
as completely as if the sky or the 
ground had swallowed it. 

“Those orioles have stopped 
scolding,’”’ Sidney said, as he 
paused to wipe his face. “They'll 
be glad, anyway, if we don’t play 
here for a while.” 

The boys saved their pennies, 
bought a new ball and soon for- 
got all about the old one and 
about the nervous orioles. 

In September there was a great storm; 
the wind blew all night long, and when 
morning came the ground was strewn 
with fallen branches. 

Sidney came over to look at the damage 
that had been done and to help Stephen drag 
away some of the branches. 

He was tugging at a huge limb when all at 
once he called out, “Come here and look at 
this.” Then he added, “Well, upon my word!” 

Stephen came hurrying to his side. 

“Look,” said Sidney. He parted the thich 
leaves and pointed to a bedraggled object. 
“Tt’s the orioles’ nest,” he said. “And will you 


. believe it: here’s our ball!” 


He thrust his hand into the pocket-shaped 
nest and brought out the ball, which was 
covered with trash and bits of eggshell. 

Stephen stared. “You did give it a toss that 
day, now, didn’t you?” he said. “The poor 
orioles! I don’t wonder they scolded.” 

“Or that they left,” Sidney added. “When I 
come to think about it, I never have heard 
them here since the day we lost the ball.” 

The following spring the boys saw the birds 
building in another tree; but as for the ball, 
the first time they used it in a game of hilly- 
I-over they lost it again and never found it. 

“How pleased the orioles would be!” said 
the boys. “They’d think it served us right.” 
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AUGUST 


To play the garden hose 
that cools the air 
Of sultry August noons 
is wise and kind; 
But when you arch the 
crystal stream, beware 
Of passers-by in front 
and leaks behind. 


ARTHUR GUITERMAN 
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THE HAND OF THE SCULPTOR 


HE sculptor led his guest into the studio. 

“T am glad you came, David,” he said. “I 
think the statue is the best thing.I have ever 
done.” With a motion of his hand he indicated 
a beautiful marble figure. “I call it the Medi- 
tating Psyche.” 

His guest, a classmate at college, and now a 
minister of the gospel, marveled.at the beauty 
of the figure—a girl in a rapt daydream. 

“Do you know,” continued the artist, “I 
have a whimsical fancy that a perfect statue 
_ lies hidden in every block of marble, and that 
only the touch of the chisel is necessary to 
bring it out. I have sometimes wondered 
whether the statue ever shrinks in apprehen- 
sion as the chisel gets closer and closer for 
fear the sculptor mar its perfection. It’s a silly, 
sentimental idea, isn’t it?” 

“On the contrary,” said the minister, “it is 
a beautiful one. Your fancy is much like the 
thought that God sees in every life a possible 
image of Himself. He uses many chisels—sor- 
row, failure, joy, love, even poverty and suf- 
fering—to chip away the encasing stone; and 
often the chiseling is painful. We shrink from 
the cutting edge all the more because we do 
not see the end as He sees it.” 

With a troubled countenance the sculptor 
glanced downward. “I think you are right, 
David,” he said, “but I’m afraid my flesh will 
always shrink from the knife. Perhaps my 
success would not have been possible had I 
not learned the bitter lessons of defeat, but, 
oh, my friend, they seemed cruel at the time!” 

“T am sure of that,” replied the minister; 
“yet I believe it is a misfortune for a man of 
genius to succeed too early. If success comes 
too quick, he becomes satisfied with doing less 
than his best, and if later he loses his skill 
somewhat, he often becomes bitter and cyni- 
cal. I believe that you are a better artist and 
a broader, kinder and more sympathetic man 
because of your long, hard struggle. The 
Psyche—or, to translate the word, the soul— 
that is in man can only be uncovered by God. 
He uses many tools, and some of them bite 
deep, but the end is symmetry and beauty.” 
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THE BLUE ENVELOPE 


VERYONE knew that the blue envelopes 
were coming. Like hundreds of other 
firms, Copeland & Co. had doubled its busi- 
ness during the war and now saw it shrinking 
again to its normal size. That meant that 
many employees could no longer be kept. The 
firm had given a month’s notice of the coming 
cut, yet when it came it nevertheless seemed 
like a thunderbolt. 

Eight of the office girls were dismissed. 
Florrie Evans went, of course; Florrie’s atti- 
tude toward her work had never been'serious. 
She only laughed at her dismissal and re- 
marked that she should not let it worry her. 
Nellie Scott, who also lost her place, turned 
pale but said nothing. Others of the dismissed 
girls sputtered angrily. Of them all only Ger- 
po Ellis walked straight to Mr. Copeland’s 
office. 

She had to wait half an hour before she 
could see him. At the end of it she was facing 
Mr. Copeland across his desk. Her eyes met 
his steadily. She even managed to smile. 

“T’m one of the blue envelope girls, Mr. 
Copeland,” she said. “I’ve come to ask you 
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for a little help. I know of course that I am 
being dismissed because my work isn’t so 
good as that of the girls who are staying. 
Would you mind telling me where I have 
failed? You see, I want to get something out 
of this, I may be dismissed somewhere else, 
but I don’t intend that it shall be for the same 
thing.” 

Mr. Copeland’s keen eyes looked interested... 
He turned to his files and took out her rating 
card. 

“You understand, Miss Ellis,” he said, “that 
neither we nor anyone else would consider you 
x) failure. You do good average work,—even 

ove the average,—but naturally we are 
* eeping the best.” 

“TI understand. But I mean to be the best 
myself some day, and I want to know what 
I have to correct.” 

Mr. Copeland glanced at the card. “You are 
a little slow. Still, speed is not the first 
requisite. Your chief trouble seems to be your 
spelling.” 

“Twas afraid so. I’m a wretched speller. 
I’ve.worked and worked at it, but evidently 
I'll have to work harder. I'll plaster my walls 
with the words that trip me till I can see 
them with my eyes shut! Thank you, Mr. 
Copeland.” 

She had risen, but Mr. Copeland detained 
her. “One: minute, Miss Ellis. We cannot 
afford to let a girl go who is determined to 
make her defects help her to.victory. You are 
what we consider to be a very good risk. You 
will report as usual Monday morning.” 

And then, with a blue envelope still clasped 
tightly in her hand, a dazed but smiling girl 
found herself out-in the corridor. 
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MR. PEASLEE ON THE GOOD 
OLD DAYS 


FEEL bound to say, Lysander,” Caleb 

Peaslee observed, “that you seem to be 
given over to findin’ fault to-day. A spell ago 
it was the weather; you claimed it was colder 
than it was when you was a youngster. Then 
you judged water didn’t taste the same. And 
now it’s that yoke beam that ain’t made 
right; but,.seeing that yoke was made more’n 
fifty years ago, I can’t help believin’ some of 
the fault’s in you; sartin the yoke ain’t any 
new-day contrivance!” 

The deacon protruded a stubborn under 
lip. “I don’t care what you say, Kellup,” he 
maintained, “I’m ready to take my stand that 
things ain’t so good now as they was when 
I was a boy.” 

“T ain’t goin’ to argue with you, Lysander,” 
said Caleb, “but I am goin’ to tell you a little 
story about a neighbor to me, Cy Webber his 
name was. 

“He married a school-teacher, a smart, 
stirrin’ kind of a girl, and one that never had 
a great sight to say, but what she did say was 
always to the point. 

“Cy himself was a hard-workin’ man and 
good-tempered except for one little naggin’ 
way. about him; he was forever tellin’ how 
much better things was that his mother or his 
Aunt Sarepta Higgins used to cook. 

“According to my ideas Clarissa—that was 
Cy’s: wife—was a major good cook; I’ve et 
there a number of times, potluck. But Cy 
was always sure to find some little fault; he 
took the stand that the rules his mother and 
his Aunt Sarepta used made stuff taste good 
to him, while hern didn’t. 

“He claimed Clarissa’d got her trainin’ out 
of some. cooking school or other where the 
main thing they sought after was to make grub 
look good to the eye; and he let on that to 
-some men it mebbe wouldn’t make any differ- 
ence, but that to him that’d been brought up 
on good-tasting food cooked by old-time rules 
it worked an awful hardship. 

“Sometimes when he’d get to runnin’ on 
like that, Clarissa’d sort of open her mouth to 
say something, but she always appeared to 
think better of it and let him go on till he 
was talked out, or till he was filled up solid 
with her cookin’, for he always made what 
I'd call a heavy meal, even if he did consider 
it poor cookin’. 

“But there came an end to her silence at 
last. They had a minister there one quarterly 
meetin’, and after he was gone Clarissa come 
over to our house and took my wife into her 
confidence, and them two women went over 
to Clarissa’s house and put in the best part of 
a forenoon huntin’ for something. 

“Tt happened to be in sheepshearin’ time, 
and I was helpin’ Cy considerable, and when 
mealtimed come he’d ask me to draw up and 
eat with them, and I always did. 

e fust«meal I et there after she and my 
wife put their heads together was a setback 


to me; it tasted terrible flat and nothingish. 
I made out to make a meal mainly off’n 
potaters and gravy and said nothin’, of 
course; but Cy took on consid’able, and if he 
wished once that he could get some more old- 
fashioned cookin’ he wished it a dozen times. 
Clarissa didn’t say anything, but after we’d 
got up from the table she. took down a receipt 
book and made some marks on the margin of 
a leaf. 

“Inside of a week I was there to prob’bly 
five more meals, all about the same pattern; 
and every time Cy got a little more pointed 
in his comments on modern cookin’. Fin'ly, 
one supper time we sot down to a table that 
almost bested me; and I can eat most any- 
thing when I’m hungry. There was a cake so 
strong of m’lasses that it bit my tongue, and 
some ‘sour-emptin’s’ bread that I all but took 
a tooth out with. Cy et a spell without sayin’ 
much, but when he got to the cake he bust 
out at her. 

“For the land’s sake, Clarissa,’ s’he, ‘what 
in the world’s the matter with you? For a 
week now,’ he says, “your cookin’s been gettin’ 
wuss and wuss! One thing I’m goin’ to do 
t’morrer,’ he says; ‘I’m goin’ to hunt for 
mother’s old receipt books, and I wish you’d 
use ’em a spell.’ 

“When he said that Clarissa threw her head 
up and looked at him for a minute. Then she 
got up and went into the pantry. When she 
come back she had two books, and she laid 
one of ’em in front of Cy, open. 

“¢There!’ s’she. ‘There’s the rule your aunt 
used for that spice cake you tried to eat 
to-night. I follered it word for word. There 
it is in her own handwriting!’ Then she 
opened at another place. ‘There’s her rule for 
mincemeat,’ she says. ‘I never varied from it 
one jot, but you said it tasted like sawdust, 
and I agree with you! And here’s the rule 
your mother used for bread. I’ve made some 
that way; how do you like it? The trouble 
with you, Cy,’ she says, ‘is that when you 
were a boy anything tasted good to you; but 
you’ve growed up now, and the same sort of 
food doesn’t taste the same.’ 

“And,” affirmed Caleb, “Cy never yipped a 
word then or after!” 
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THE BRIDGE 
BY W. E. NESOM 


Although a servant old and true, 
’*T would seem that he encroaches 
Upon the town, which sets its foot 
each of his approaches. 


Unmindful of his lo sity. 
For which it should adore him, 
It flouts his age and dignity, 
And lays its plans to floor him. 





Though he has long subserved its loves, 
Its revels and its murders, 

It still disparages his parts, 
While it applauds his girders. 


Its commerce = him hwy respect, 
Although he has fed it 

And while connected with the banks 
He gains but little credit. 


It contemplates with equal scorn 
His virtues and his failings; 

It crosses the old chap at will, 
And little heeds his railings. 


But he retains his le] poten. 
Reflection havin 

That, though infe fan decry 
His piers, at least, uphold him 
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THE WAR AGAINST BATHTUBS 


EN the American boy vigorously ob- 

jects to getting into a bathtub he is, a 

contributor reminds us, simply revealing a 

trait inherited from his grandfather. For in 

grandfather’s day not only boys but doctors, 

officials and citizens in general considered the 
bathtub as a dangerous invention. 

When in December, 1842, Adam Thompson 
placed inside his house in Cincinnati the first 
bathtub in America it was the sensation of the 
town. Physicians declared that bathing in 
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such a thing, especially in winter, would ‘cause 
rheumatism and inflammation of the lungs; 
and several citizens wrote to the newspapers 
that the introduction of the device proved 
that America was becoming effete and show-' 
ing a snobbish inclination to follow the degen- 
erate aristocracy of Europe! 

It is.true that Thompson had first got his 
idea from England. But the tubs that he saw 
there were simply tubs—large, round, shallow 
pans that had the bad habit of flooding the 
floor when their owners sat down in them. 
Thompson devised a more luxurious article— 
long, narrow and high, made of mahogany 
and lined with lead. For. hot water he placed 
a tank in the attic and ran a coiled pipe from 
there-down through the kitchen chimney and 
into, the tub. 

Evidently the bold Ohioan was enthusiastic 
over his new piece of furniture, for, according 
to the story that one of his acquaintances told 
throughout Cincinnati, he took two baths on 
Decembér 20, the day the plumbing was com- 
pleted. After dinner on Christmas he proudly 
led his guests to the bathroom, explained the 
use of the tub and persuaded four guests to 
take a bath! 

The idea began to spread. The Common 
Council of Philadelphia failed by only two 
votes to pass an ordinance forbidding bathing 
between November 1 and March 15; and Vir- 
ginia tried to stop it by placing a tax of thirty 
dollars a year upon every bathtub. But the 
thing had now gone too far; it could not 
be stopped. A plumber named John Simpson 
invented a zinc tub about 1846, but was re- 
fused a patent. In 1847 the first one was 
installed in New York City, and by 1850 the 
people of that town alone had bought one 
thousand ! 

America may indeed be called the land of 
bathtubs. It is a poor cottage that has not 
one. Yet in Europe there are many millions of 
people who have never seen a bathtub. 
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A GOOD LIKENESS — ESPECIALLY 
THE BUTTONS 


HE old and highly esteemed family coach- 

man has at last resigned himself to a 
pension and a lodge gatekeeper’s duties—if 
he is by no means resigned to the sight of the 
chauffeur who now reigns in his stead. The 
blow that the loss of his post caused has 
been softened slightly by the presentation of 
a handsome portrait of himself in full regalia, 
with a pair of his favorite horses cavorting 
nobly under his whip. The old man is well 
pleased with the effect, and so is his good 
dame, though, when qiiestioned as to the por- 


* trait’s resemblance to her husband, her answer 


was somewhat equivocal. 
“Yes, indeed, it’s very like,” she said, “but 
particular the buttons.” 
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HOW MEN PROPOSE 


METHODICAL but nervous professor 

had fallen in love with a young woman 
in the university town in which he lived and 
was anxiously watching for a chance to pro- 
pose to her. He heard that she was to be at a 
reception where he might see her but where 
there was small chance that he could talk to 
her long uninterrupted. He would have to use 
what time he could get to the best advantage. 
He must forget no argument that wouid help 
his cause. So he made a memorandum and 
alas! in his agitation dropped it on the floor. 
This is how it read: 

Mention rise in salary. Mention loneliness. 
Mention pleasure in her society. Mention pros- 
pects from Western sources. Mention never 
having loved before. 
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How many of these essen- ‘ 
tials are lacking in the . 
soap you now use? G 
1I—Whiteness q 
2—Fragrance 
3—Abundant Lather Q 
4—Easy Rinsing 
aoe aagg ISHES shining in the sun—hands as soft and white as if they c 
3 7—“It Floats” never had touched dishwater—these are the rewards of the Q 
Ivory Soap combines all woman who uses Ivory Soap for the china, silver and glass. R 
seven. ’ 
Ivory Soap, delightful for the toilet, is equally so for dishwashing. g 
Everyone likes the thought of its clean sweet whiteness in connec- 1 
tion with the dishes from which we eat. You will like its effi- 
ciency. Its abundant lather makes.the washing easy; its perfect rins- 
ing prevents the formation of the soapy film that dulls the luster of 
Get this FREE 


china and glass. 
“a generous sample package of Ivory Soap 
Flakes, the new Ivory Soap product for 


a Ivory soapsuds are as harmless as clear water. Use them for every- 














pon orange thing, and your daily'tasks will take no toll from the beauty of your 
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